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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Concrete 

Chris Cutrone’s letter (January 9) 
raises three issues: the question 
of method; the historical claims 
which he reiterates, and which I 
continue to consider to be largely 
straightforwardly false; and 
the questions of liberalism, its 
‘promise’, the relation between 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
socialism and communism, and 
more broadly the nature of general 
human emancipation. The third of 
these questions was raised in passing 
in his initial critique, and I did not 
really deal with it in my initial reply; 
it is an important issue, and also will 
need too much space for a letter. 
I will reply separately on it and 
discuss only method here. 

Comrade Cutrone says in his 
letter: “I use terms in their strict 
Marxist sense, which can be quite 
peculiar, rather than colloquially.” 
This must be taken to refer to the 
question of crisis, which I pointed 
to in my reply to him (December 
18) as an example of different uses 
of Marxist jargon; the implication is 
that my usage is colloquial and his 
is “strict Marxist”. The boot is on 
the other foot: the quickest search 
on Marxist Internet Archive will 
show that Marx’s use of the term 
‘crisis’ corresponds to my use of it 
(as referring to a short, chaotic period 
or moment of decision) and not to 
Cutrone’s. There doesn’t appear to be 
any support for his in Hegel’s very 
limited use of the term either. 

On the other hand, Cutrone’s 
use of it as meaning - roughly - 
persistent, severe problems, or an 
impasse, is the common coin of 
media headline-writers (including 
those of the left). It is presumably 
from this media-usage source, via 
the supposed long-lasting “crisis of 
Marxism”, over which the Marxists’ 
opponents crowed in the press after 
Eduard Bernstein’s defection, and 
via the acceptance of this idea by 
Georges Sorel and later left critics 
of ‘mechanical Second International 
Marxism’, that Cutrone’s version of 
‘crisis’ originates, though there may 
also be an element of influence on 
the left of the ‘official’ communists’ 
ideas of long-lasting or permanent 
economic crisis - eg, RB Day The 
‘crisis’ and the ‘crash’ (1981) and 
Cold war capitalism (1995). 

This point is not a “nit-pick”. In 
the first place, comrade Cutrone’s 
characterisation of his usage as “strict 
Marxist sense” - with the corollary 
that other (in fact, common Marxist) 
usages are not “strict Marxist” - is 
an example of the tendency of his 
method to produce an intellectual 
closure: only Cutrone’s usage is to 
count as “Marxist”. Secondly, the 
usage of the term as in his “crisis 
of liberal politics - a crisis in civil 
society expressed by the metastatic 
state”, by making ‘crisis’ into a 
normal condition, obliterates the 
possibility of thinking that the strong 
state might be a normal feature of 
ruling liberalism. This particular 
usage of ‘crisis’ is thus deeply 
implicated in the core structure of 
Cutrone’s argument. (I deny that it is 
Marx’s usage, but I do not deny that 
it is one possible ‘Marxist’ usage; I 
do not deny the ‘western Marxists’ 
- Frankfurt school, etc - the name 
‘Marxist’, but merely argue that their 
approach is fundamentally wrong.) 

Second, comrade Cutrone alleges 
that my reply “mistakes] dialectical 
arguments for alleged ‘vacuous 
circularity’”. I defend the view 
that any “dialectic” which rests on 
Hegel’s initial critique of sense- 


perception in the Phenomenology 
and the Encyclopedia logic , and 
that therefore constructs ‘dialectic’ 
as a dialectic of subject-object 
and intersubjectivity, rather than a 
dialectic of processes of material 
change in time (the future as the not- 
past and hence interpenetration of past 
and not-past), is driven towards flying 
from the concrete to the abstract and 
never returning to the concrete; and 
therefore licenses arguments which 
are tautological (Marx’s comment 
on several of Hegel’s arguments) or 
vacuously circular. 

Marx commented in the 
Grundrisse : “The concrete is concrete 
because it is the concentration of 
many determinations, hence unity of 
the diverse. It appears in the process 
of thinking, therefore, as a process 
of concentration, as a result, not as a 
point of departure, even though it is 
the point of departure in reality and 
hence also the point of departure for 
observation and conception ... the 
abstract determinations lead towards 
a reproduction of the concrete by way 
of thought.” (The whole section from 
which I have extracted this quotation 
is worth careful attention.) 

The concrete in this account “is 
the point of departure in reality and 
hence also the point of departure for 
observation”. This is reflected in 
Marx’s practical method of work, 
well illuminated by Rob Beamish 
in Marx, method and the division 
of labour (1992): Marx’s process 
of abstraction/theorisation involved 
repeated return to ‘the concrete’, 
in the form of study of recent 
empirical studies, and of alternative 
theorisations, of the issue. 

Cutrone’s method, in contrast, 
uses the ‘dialectical’ character of 
his reasoning as a licence for not 
returning to the concrete, but instead 
treating a particular (false) historical 
narrative as incontrovertible by virtue 
of its forming part of a ‘dialectical’ 
argument. Compare Marx to Engels 
on Lassalle, 1858: “He will discover 
to his cost that it is one thing for a 
critique to take a science to the point 
at which it admits of a dialectical 
presentation, and quite another to 
apply an abstract, ready-made system 
of logic to vague presentiments of just 
such a system” (https://marxists.anu. 
edu.au/archive/marx/works/1858/ 
letters/5 8 02 01 .htm). 

Finally, Cutrone remarks that 
“Dick Howard is not mistaken to 
draw the continuity between the 
young and mature Marx.” I can’t see 
what the point of this comment is. I 
said of Howard’s book The spectre of 
democracy , on which Cutrone relies, 
that it contains “vulgar ‘Marx leads 
to totalitarianism’ stuff, not much 
improved by being passed through 
French former leftwing ‘anti- 
totalitarians’ (Cornelius Castoriadis 
and Claude Lefort), combined 
with speculative, idealist (roughly, 
symbolic-interactionist) readings of 
recent French and US history - and 
with low-grade Marxology, which 
takes no account of the arguments 
of Hal Draper and others.” There 
is no suggestion in my article of an 
“epistemological break” between 
the young and the ‘mature’ Marx 
(though there are, of course, changes 
and developments in Marx’s ideas); 
rather, in my opinion Howard 
misreads the ‘young’ Marx as much 
as he misreads the ‘mature’ Marx. 
Mike Macnair 
Oxford 

Premature 

Eddie Ford advises Syriza not to 
take power “prematurely” because 
it wouldn’t be able to do much to 
further the cause of the workers, but 
will end up itself applying austerity 
(‘What if Syriza wins?’, January 8). 

That’s indeed what would happen. 


But what is “prematurely”? Before a 
majority of workers in most countries 
want socialism? If so (and I agree) 
then this applies to Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks. They got to power on 
the basis of “peace, land and bread”. 
So that, not socialism, was their 
‘mandate’; which they did implement 
in part, but, of course, they ended 
up establishing state capitalism, not 
socialism, for the same reasons that, 
without a mandate for socialism but 
only for leftwing Keynesianism and 
without support for socialism in most 
other countries, a Syriza government 
will end up running capitalism, 
inevitably on its terms. 

Adam Buick 
email 

Backfire 

Eddie Ford’s article about the 
prospect of a Syriza election victory 
touches on debates that I have had 
over various hypothetical scenarios, 
one being what socialists would do 
if they achieve a majority in a single 
country, while all the others lagged 
behind in socialist consciousness. 
The conclusion most often reached 
is similar to Eddie’s - communists 
should therefore constitute 
themselves as a party of extreme 
opposition and not take power. 

I believe this reflected the 
thinking of the Left Mensheviks 
and Martov, who, too, recognised 
the prematurity of their situation 
and declined to either carry out the 
programme of another class - carry 
out its historical mission - or become 
an agent of capital. The Socialist 
Party of Great Britain policy is also 
to refrain from working on the terrain 
of capitalism. For anyone wishing to 
bring about a new and better world, 
history is replete with examples of 
where reformism required a pact 
with the devil and the forming of a 
government meant being sucked into 
running the system. 

However, Eddie misses another 
issue. The SPGB has always refused 
to produce a minimum programme, 
because it recognises that many will 
vote for those immediate demands 
rather than in support of its socialist 
objective. We have argued that a 
socialist party which advocated 
reforms would attract non-socialist 
support from those interested in all 
or some of the reform measures, and 
that this non-socialist support would 
sooner or later swamp the socialist 
elements until the party has no better 
claim to working class support than 
that of the Labour Party. 

As Eddie says, even if Syriza 
wins, they will inevitably lose 
because they are not in control of 
European capitalism, much less 
global economic events. Workers will 
not thank us for trying to lead them 
up the garden path. We socialists 
may well lose our credibility and 
workers will lose their confidence if a 
socialist party seeks an opportunistic 
relationship with the working class 
for the sake of political office. It 
is revolutionary posturing that is 
guaranteed, for sure, to backfire 
upon us. 

Alan Johnstone 

SPGB 

Austerity 

Eddie Ford’s advice to the Greek left 

- don’t take power - is hard to credit. 
In a situation where the working 
class in Greece has suffering severe 
austerity for the last five years and is 
now in a position where it is likely 
to elect a Syriza government, which 
says it is going to fight austerity 
on behalf of the working class, the 
response of the CPGB seems to 
be, ‘Don’t fight back - you can’t 
win. The troika won’t back down 

- accept reality and wait for better 
times.’ Unbelievably defeatist stuff 


from an organisation that claims to 
be Marxist! 

It is as if at the start of the miners’ 
strike in Britain the CPGB had said 
to the miners, ‘Don’t go on strike. 
You are going to lose, as the Tories 
are determined to use the full gamut 
of state power to close your pits. 
Accept the pit closures and wait 
until better times when the mass of 
the working class have been won to 
Marxism.’ Or to say to the Chilean 
working class in 1970, ‘Don’t try 
to take power - it will only lead to 
bloody defeat.’ The CPGB says it 
stands for the creation of a European 
communist party. How will such a 
party be created if not in the heat 
of working class battles against 
austerity that are obviously on 
the horizon? To warn against the 
struggle for power is the line of the 
labour bureaucracy and not the line 
of communists. 

Eddie states that the “chances 
are” that the EU will not back 
down over its imposed austerity in 
Greece because the stakes are too 
high, in that any victory for the 
Greek working class will encourage 
workers throughout Europe to fight 
back and demand an end to austerity. 
Yes, this is precisely why we must 
do all we can do build solidarity with 
the working class struggle in Greece 
against austerity - their struggle 
is our struggle in an immediate, 
concrete sense and the vanguard of 
the working class in Europe knows 
this. I have little doubt that if the 
struggle of the working class in 
Greece deepens and reaches out to 
workers in the rest of Europe we 
will see the European ruling class 
make significant concessions to the 
European working class in order to 
forestall any further radicalisation. 

Of course, Eddie says he wants 
to build solidarity with the struggle 
of Greek workers, but it is hard to 
fathom how you can successfully do 
this, while stating that their struggle 
is doomed to defeat if they try to 
take power. I would contend to the 
contrary - if the Greek working 
class don’t struggle to take power 
(and in that struggle reach out to the 
workers in the rest of Europe) they 
are doomed to defeat. 

In these circumstances 
communists in Britain should be 
doing all we can to build concrete 
solidarity with our comrades in 
struggle in Greece. In Left Unity in 
Scotland we have affiliated to the 
Greece Solidarity Campaign and 
are trying to organise a speaking 
tour for militants of the Greek left 
in order to explain and discuss the 
importance of the anti-austerity 
struggle in Greece for workers in 
Britain and in the rest of Europe. 
Sandy McBurney 
Left Unity Glasgow South 

Illusion 

Thank god Alun Morgan was 
on hand last week to remind the 
clueless armchair Marxists of the 
CPGB of the revolutionary gospel 
according to Ted Grant (Letters, 
January 8). “Events, events, events 
will teach the masses,” reiterates 
the comrade: don’t bother with that 
silly theory business - thinkin’ ’bout 
stuff and criticising flawed ideas 
and whatnot - just get on board 
the endless strikes and walkouts 
conveyor-belt and all will be right. 
“Events will teach the masses,” says 
Ted Grant. Events like the Snowden 
data leaks; events like the endless, 
self-perpetrating murder-fests in 
north Africa and the Middle East; 
events like the 2008 recession and 
the ongoing instability of the euro 
zone perhaps? 

Comrade, we’ve had ‘events’ 
a-plenty. We’ve had events coming 
out of the wazoo. The reputability 


of the bourgeoisie has been nose¬ 
diving, the ruling class has been 
coming apart before the very eyes 
of anyone who would care to look. 
Meanwhile, basic freedoms we won 
and took for granted are snatched 
away, because even they pose too 
much of a threat. The best answers 
they can give us is ‘more of the 
same’ - if we’re lucky, capitalism 
with a human face. 

And despite all this, the left still 
has failed time and again - and quite 
spectacularly so - to make gains that 
would even vaguely threaten the 
stability of ruling order. Comrade 
Morgan laments “Marxists standing 
on the sidelines” with their “pure 
revolutionary programmes” - is 
there anything more cliched than 
a pure-strain Marxist with their 
pamphlets and Woolfie Smith beret? 
Well, yes, actually: how about 
the secret Marxist, the Marxist 
who throws their weight behind 
whichever movement presently 
waves the most sort-of-red flags 
(or green if no other option presents 
itself); the Marxist without one iota 
of faith in the base intelligence of 
the unthinking human herd. 

There is so much talk amongst left 
sectlets about the alienating tedium 
of discussing ‘dead Russians’ (Left 
Unity is frustratingly full of it) and 
yet it certainly seems to me that the 
amount of verbiage spilt over dead 
Russians pales into insignificance 
compared to the endless repetition 
of that incessant left mantra, ‘Just 
one more strike, just one more strike, 
just one more ...’ (events, events, 
events). Forgive me, comrade, 
if I hesitate before I jump on the 
bandwagon. I’ve heard it all before; 
in fact day to day in the wider left I 
hear little else. 

And for all his criticisms of 
Eddie Ford’s conclusions on Greece, 
comrade Morgan has precious little 
to say about his analysis. In fact 
he agrees with comrade Ford that 
the Syriza government is doomed 
to failure, that yes, of course, the 
intensity of international pressure 
will force it to make “rotten 
compromises”. They should be 
supported nonetheless, given full 
backing. And then, once Syriza is 
swept aside by its own inadequacies 
and compromises - crushed by 
contradiction and the ongoing 
attacks of the capitalist class - 
while the Greek working class is 
left battered and broken, who shall 
step into the void? ‘Real’ Marxists, 
of course! The pressures imposed 
by the financiers of Europe will 
obviously by this time have abated, 
and there is no chance that the forces 
that dragged the tolerable moderates 
of Syriza rightwards into oblivion 
will continue to exert their influence 
on the next emergent government. 
First Syriza, then us! 

The logic is nonsensical. What 
evidence is there to suppose that it is 
left socialists, armed with stronger 
Syriza sound-alike principles, that 
will capture the Zeitgeist ? Why not 
popular rightists? For those who 
haven’t noticed, Greece has its fair 
share of them, and they’re unlikely 
to whither away in the face of an 
enfeebled left government. Maybe it 
was the immigrants after all? 

The whole point of comrade 
Ford’s article was to make clear that 
the objective political conditions 
make the promises, like those of 
LU’s Andrew Burgin, of a real 
worker’s party taking the reins 
for the first time in an aeon (just 
like Spain’s Popular Front in 1936 
- look how well that turned out) a 
complete daydream fantasy. At best, 
a prematurely in-power Syriza will 
function as a demoralising machine: 
tentative hopes and dreams on the 
input, crushed spirits and cynicism 
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as an output. Even the electoral 
reliance of the party on the 50-MP 
top-up speaks volumes about how 
far the project still has to go; it 
would not have a mandate to govern 
without utilising the undemocratic 
mechanics embedded within the 
bourgeois state. 

So by all means defend Syriza 
against the inevitable onslaught 
from the US and EU. But why 
propagandise for them? Why push 
the party line? Why endorse their 
present, wrongheaded aims? And 
surely if in Greece then why not 
here, and why not a little further to 
the right? Isn’t the Labour Party our 
least-worst option? In essence: why 
actively contribute to the illusion? 
Tom Munday 
London 

Spell it out 

I welcome Ian Donovan’s prompt 
response (Letters, January 8). My 
suggestion (Letters, December 
18) isn’t anti-working class at 
all. Encouraging ‘unskilled’ non¬ 
permanent residents to become 
‘skilled’ workers would help 
make a dent in the ‘aristocracy of 
skilled labour’, or however ‘labour 
aristocracy’ was originally defined 
by Engels and his peers. 

The undercutting had quite a 
boom during the migration of so 
many eastern Europeans to other 
parts of Europe, as Mike Macnair 
himself noted weeks ago about 
capitalist ‘freedom of movement’. 
These numbers were not subject to 
the stigmatisation or pariah treatment 
of illegality/semi-illegality. 

Ian’s call for a “working class 
union [...] across national borders” 
ignores something called ‘labor 
imperialism’ (The US spelling of the 
term should be more than adequate 
for Ian to identify the culprits). 
Leaving aside politics, what I mean 
here is that the less influential unions 
are pressured to toe the line of the 
most influential ones in any joint 
collective bargaining arrangement. 

In any event, my suggestion 
was aimed at the situation of non- 
unionised workers, not at “trade 
union narrowness”. 

Nick Tan 
email 

Free movement 

Ian Donovan claims that the 
“posture” of the CPGB leadership 
“of being in favour of the freedom 
of migration has a curious exception 
where it comes to some who need 
it most: Palestinians expelled from 
their homeland by Zionist Israel, 
whose territorial integrity ... the 
CPGB supports”. 

What is he talking about? First 
of all, the CPGB does not support 
the “territorial integrity” of Zionist 
Israel. We are for the abolition of 
this state. However, only an Arab 
revolution can deliver true liberation 
to the Palestinians and a democratic 
settlement achieved in its wake 
would necessarily recognise the 
right of the Israeli-Jewish nation 
to self-determination. On comrade 
Donovan’s alleged “exception”, we 
say: 

“... for a democratic settlement 
to be possible, Palestinians must 
have the right of return - this is a 
right of habitation decided upon 
individually, or by family group ... 
Communists demand substantial 
compensation for the Palestinian 
people as a whole from the state of 
Israel for the historic injustice that 
was perpetrated upon them” (thesis 
30, ‘The Arab awakening and Israel- 
Palestine’ Weekly Worker June 30 
2011 ). 

Peter Manson 

South London 

Too leftwing 

This letter is to urge you to support 
Keith Henderson in his battle 


against the GMB trade union 
bureaucracy, led by Paul Kenny, 
at the employment appeal tribunal 
beginning on February 10. They are 
challenging the result he won at the 
employment tribunal on September 
30 that “a substantial part of the 
reasoning behind dismissing 
the claimant was because of his 
philosophical belief and that was 
an affective cause of his dismissal”. 
That “belief” was “leftwing 
democratic socialism”, so socialism 
is effectively on trial here. 

He was dismissed from his job 
as a regional organiser by the GMB 
for mounting a picket at the House 
of Commons on November 30 
2011 demanding a decent pension 
for low-paid GMB members. They 
had democratically decided on the 
action at their branch meeting. 

A number of Labour MPs 
respected the picket. This did 
not please the Labour leader, Ed 
Miliband, and his office contacted 
the GMB general secretary, 
Paul Kenny, indicating their 
displeasure. Mr Kenny phoned Keith 
and shouted at him, saying that an 
article he had written was “too 
leftwing”. Keith lost his tribunal 
case for unfair dismissal. However, 
the judge concluded that, as he had 
contended, “leftwing democratic 
socialism is a philosophical belief 
for the purposes of the Equality Act 
2010 ”. 

The tribunal went on to hold that, 
although the principal reason for 
Keith’s dismissal was his conduct, 
“a substantial part of the reasoning 
behind dismissing the claimant was 
because of his philosophical belief 
and that was an affective cause of 
his dismissal”. 

Outrageously, the rightwing 
bureaucrats of the GMB have now 
gone to the employment appeal 
tribunal to overturn this latter 
part of the ruling, because every 
militant and socialist can now cite 
it if victimised by their employer 
or trade union - or both in unison 
(pun intended: this is increasingly 
common). 

They are so determined to 
extinguish this chink of light opened 
up for rank-and-file trade union 
militants and socialists by Keith’s 
principled struggle that they have 
already indicated that, if they lose 
at the EAT, they are willing to take 
the case to the court of appeal. It 
has already cost GMB members 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
in legal fees! 

John McDonnell MP wrote to 
Paul Kenny on October 18 2013: 
“On the day of the coordinated 
industrial action on pensions in 
November 2011, Keith did a great 
job in organising picket lines at 
parliament and I joined those 
picket lines. The atmosphere on the 
picket line was good-natured and 
in the best traditions of the trade 
union movement of solidarity. Many 
Labour MPs supported the strike and 
rightfully respected the picket lines. 
This appears to have upset some in 
the office of the Labour leader. ... 

“This must be the first time 
a trade union, and possibly any 
employer, has been found to have 
considered a person being a leftwing 
democratic socialist as part of the 
reasoning for sacking him. I am 
sure you agree that the union would 
not want to be associated with any 
finding of discriminatory treatment 
of an employee on the basis of his 
belief in democratic socialism.” 

We call on all serious trade 
unionists and socialists to support 
the demo outside the Employment 
Appeal Tribunal - Fleetbank House, 
2-6 Salisbury Square, London EC4Y 
8AE (the nearest tube station is 
Blackfriars) - at 8.45am on Tuesday 
February 10 and to attend the 
hearing itself on February 10-12 
to show solidarity and give moral 


and political support to Keith in his 
struggle, which is on behalf of the 
entire working class. 

Sign the petition at http://bit. 
ly/hendersonpetition. We urge all 
serious trade unionists and socialists 
to express their support for Keith by 
writing to Paul Kenny, GMB general 
secretary (Paul.Kenny@gmb.org. 
uk) to urge Keith’s reinstatement 
and an end to witch-hunts against 
socialists in the GMB. 

Gerald Downing 
email 

Mind games 

Nothing is more distressing to the 
well regulated mind than to read 
in a paper dedicated to the self¬ 
liberation of the working class that 
the future of humanity may rest on 
the beneficence of extra-terrestrial 
reptiles (Letters, January 8). 

Fortunately it may turn out to 
be untrue - it was, after all, Tony 
Clark who repeatedly predicted in 
the pages of the Weekly Worker 
that rising oil prices would soon 
mean the end of capitalism. Much 
earlier in his political development 
he claimed that, in so far as Joseph 
Stalin was responsible for mass 
deaths in the Soviet Union, his 
victims deserved to die. Comrade 
Clark should be a contestant on the 
BBC’s The unbelievable truth to see 
how many gems he could smuggle 
past us. 

There is, of course, a certain 
consistency in his approach. He 
is an elitist. First he believed that 
the great leaders would direct the 
working class to power and, when 
they failed, he put his faith in 
capitalism’s forthcoming oil crisis 
- unfortunately oil remains more 
likely to destroy humanity’s future 
on the planet than to save it. Does 
he despair? Not in the least: he looks 
to another bunch of great leaders. 
This time not human, but semi¬ 
divine, extra-terrestrial reptiles. 
Essentially he has got religion. His 
belief in reptiles is no madder than 
the faith of Christians who search 
for Noah’s Ark on Mount Ararat - 
except when they go home they find 
a community of fellow-believers, 
while poor Tony is all alone. The 
difference between madness and 
sanity is often as narrow as that. 

Karl Marx wrote something along 
the lines of religion being the opium 
of the people, the heart in a heartless 
world. So long as life on earth is 
cruel and irrational, people will turn 
to religion and fantastical remedies. 
But people’s religious beliefs are 
hardly ever as irrational and brutal 
as capitalism itself. 

Dave Douglass’s little letter on 
the Posadists is amusing, but we 
would be better off concentrating 
our attention on preserving this 
planet as best we can. Present 
scientific knowledge knows of no 
planets that are even potentially 
habitable that aren’t several light 
years away and we have no way of 
travelling at anything like the speed 
of light to save even a tiny minority. 
The terraforming of Mars, if such a 
thing were possible, might make it 
somewhere an elite might escape to 
if they fuck up this planet, but Mars 
would be swallowed by the sun at 
much the same time as Earth. 

As for Posadas’s fantasy 
aliens, they may always have 
been communists. They may have 
liberated themselves or even have 
been liberated by Tony Clark’s 
reptiles. We just don’t know. 
But the present infatuation with 
space travel is driven by the fact 
that 90% of space expenditure is 
military and, despite what comrade 
Posadas’s aliens might have 
achieved, the ruling class certainly 
has no intention of getting rid of 
wage-slavery. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 18, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday January 20, 6.30pm: ‘The origins of language’. Speaker: 
Chris Knight. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. 

Talks are free, but small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org 

Russian avant-garde 

Ends Sunday January 25: Exhibition, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Cromwell Road, London SW7. ‘Russian avant-garde theatre: war, 
revolution and design 1913-1933’. Free entry. 

Organised by Victoria and Albert Museum: www.vam.ac.uk. 

The sensory war 1914-2014 

Ends Sunday February 22: Exhibition, Manchester Art Gallery, 
Mosley Street, Manchester M2. The impact of military conflict on the 
body, mind, environment and human senses between 1914 and 2014. 
Organised by Manchester Art Gallery: www.manchestergalleries.org. 

Palestine under occupation 

Friday January 16, 7.15pm: Film screening, Carolina Rivas’s The 
colour of olives , Friends Meeting House, 8b Summerfield Road, 
Wolverhampton. Free admission. 

Organised by Wolverhampton TUC: www.wolvestuc.org.uk. 

Reclaim the union 

Saturday January 17, 2pm to 5pm: National meeting for Unison 
activists, Mechanics Centre, 103 Princess Street, Manchester Ml. 
Pooled fare system in operation - please book transport in advance to 
save on costs. 

Organised by Unison United Left: unisonunitedleft@unionlists.org.uk. 

Public services emergency 

Saturday January 17,10am to 4pm: Summit, Thistle County 
Hotel, Neville Street, Newcastle NE1. Keynote speaker: Dave Prentis 
(Unison). Free entry. 

Organised by TUC: www.tuc.org.uk. 

Can we breathe? 

Monday January 19, 7pm: Meeting, The Rag Factory, 16-18 Heneage 
Street, London El. Racism, police violence and urban unrest. 
Organised by Brick Lane Debates: 
www.facebook.com/BrickLDebates. 

A new year of war? 

Monday January 19,6.30pm: Meeting, Boothroyd Room, Bridge Street, 
Portcullis House, London SW1. Speakers include: Seumas Milne, Guardian 
columnist, Andrew Murray, Unite. Hosted by Jeremy Corbyn MP. 
Supported by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Another education is possible 

Friday January 23, 7pm: Public meeting, The Epicentre, 41 West 
Street, London Ell. Speakers: Richard Hatcher (Putting Kids First), 
Simone Aspis (Alliance for Inclusive Education), Pippa Dowswell 
(Waltham Forest NUT). 

Organised by Waltham Forest Left Unity: walthamforest@leftunity.org. 

Wrap up Trident 

Saturday January 24,12noon: Demonstration. Assemble ministry of 
defence, Horse Guards Avenue, London SW1 Westminster, for march 
to rally at Parliament Square, London SW 1. 

Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: www.cnduk.org. 

Palestine solidarity 

Saturday January 24, 9.30am to 5pm: Annual general meeting of 
Palestine Solidarity Campaign, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, 
London WC1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Tusc and the 2015 elections 

Saturday January 24,11am to 4.30pm: Pre-election conference, 
Student Central (formerly ULU), Malet Street, London WC1. £10 
waged, £2 unwaged/low-waged. Registration form: 
www. tusc.org.uk/txt/318.doc. 

Organised by Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition: 
www.tusc.org.uk. 

No to Iraq III 

Monday January 26, 7.30pm: Meeting, Friends Meeting House, 12 
Jesus Lane, Cambridge CB5. Speakers include: Andrew Murray, Julian 
Huppert (Lib Dem MP), Dr Sanaa A1 Khayat (Iraqi author and activist). 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

From SAS to Veterans for Peace 

Tuesday January 27, 8pm: Meeting, Cheese and Grain Market Yard, 
Frome. Speaker: former SAS soldier Ben Griffin. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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CHARLIE HEBDO 


United front of the bourgeoisie 

Government leaders who gathered in Paris to express ‘solidarity’ with Charlie Hebdo are no friends of 
free speech, says Eddie Ford 



W e all know the basic facts 
by now. On January 7 two 
masked gunmen armed with 
AK-47 assault rifles, a shotgun and an 
RPG (rocket-propelled grenade) forced 
their way into the Parisian offices of the 
French satirical weekly newspaper, 
Charlie Hebdo , and killed 12 people 
- though initially they burst into the 
wrong office a few doors down the 
street (where the magazine’s archives 
were stored) and, after realising their 
mistake, grabbed a cartoonist leaving 
work and threatened to kill her young 
daughter if she did not type in the 
security code to open the door to the 
building. Then two days later another 
gunman entered a Hypercacher kosher 
supermarket in east Paris, killing four 
Jewish people and taking several 
hostages. 

Overall, 17 people were killed at 
four locations during these two days of 
mayhem - and 21 people were injured, 
some seriously. The fatalities included 
the magazine’s editor, Stephane ‘Charb’ 
Charbonnier, seven other Charlie 
Hebdo staff and two police officers. 
One suspect, Hayat Boumeddiene, the 
common-law wife of the supermarket 
gunman, Amedy Coulibaly, is still on 
the mn - having fled to Syria via Turkey, 
leading the New York Times to report, or 
speculate, that she went there to “join 
the Islamic State”, to which Coulibaly 
“declared allegiance” (January 10). 

Both gunmen who attacked the 
Charlie Hebdo building, Said and 
Cherif Kouachi, were French nationals 
of Algerian descent and orphaned at 
a young age - Cherif being raised in 
foster care before he joined his brother 
in Paris. The Paris-born Coulibaly was 
from a Malian immigrant family. The 
Kouachis and Coulibaly first met in 
prison. Apparently under surveillance 
by the intelligence services between 
2011 and 2014, Coulibaly and the 
Kouachi brothers were known 
members of the ‘Buttes-Chaumont 
network’ - named after the Parc des 
Buttes Chaumont where they often met 
and performed military-style training 
exercises with other French-Algerian 
would-be jihadists - some of whom 
ended up fighting in Iraq. They appear 
to be linked to one degree or another 
with the al Qa’eda ‘franchise’ in Yemen 
(al Qa’eda in the Arabian Peninsula). 
Indeed, in March 2013 AQAP released 
a ‘hit list’ that included Charbonnier and 
others accused of “insulting Islam” - 
and it seems that in 2011 Sai'd trained 
for a few months with AQAP. This 
quasi-military background may help to 
explain the relatively disciplined and 
semi-professional nature of the Charlie 
Hebdo attack. 

The combined attacks are the 
deadliest act of non-state terrorism in 
France since the 1961 Vitry-Le-Frangois 
train bombing by the Organisation de 
l’Armee Secrete (OAS) that killed 28 
people and injured over 100. However, 
we should not forget the Paris massacre 
that took place the same year, when the 
French police murderously attacked a 
banned demonstration of some 30,000 
pro-FLN Algerians - possibly killing 
up to 600, though the exact figure will 
probably never be known: many of the 
demonstrators died when they were 
violently herded by police into the River 
Seine, with some thrown from bridges 
after being beaten unconscious. 1 There 
was almost no media coverage at the 
time and the event remained largely 
unknown for decades. 

Bogus solidarity 

Immediately, we heard the phrase 
Je suis Charlie (‘I am Charlie’) - a 


spontaneous display of solidarity 
with the victims of the killing, 
irrespective of whether those uttering 
it had actually heard of the magazine 
before or had any familiarity with its 
contents. Then on January 11 up to two 
million people, including more than 
50 government leaders and high-level 
officials from throughout the world, 
streamed into the heart of Paris for a 
rally designed to honour the 17 victims 
and defend ‘the values of the French 
republic’ - however understood. In 
all, about 3.7 million people joined 
demonstrations nationwide, making 
it the largest public mobilisation in 
France since the end of World War II. 

A special ‘survivors’ issue of 
Charlie Hebdo produced from the 
offices of the Liberation newspaper 
went on sale on January 14 with an 
intended print run of three million 
copies rather than its typical 60,000 
- but was immediately raised to five 
million after the issue sold out of 
stocks within minutes of it going on 
sale. Printed in 16 different languages, 
the French company (MLP) that 
distributes Charlie Hebdo did deals 
with several other press distribution 
groups - notably Naville in Switzerland 
and SGEL in Spain - to market and 
sell the edition. Somewhat cryptically, 
this issue’s cover shows the prophet 
shedding a tear and holding up a sign 
reading, “Je suis Charlie ” underneath 
the headline, Tout est pardonne (All 
is forgiven). 2 

Rather ironically, this special 
edition may have saved the publication 
from bankruptcy - closure seemed to 
be looming. But now the mainstream 
French media have rallied around the 
title to offer whatever help it needs 
and the French government is looking 
at ways of releasing public funds to 
bail out Charlie Hebdo , with several 
government agencies taking out 
subscriptions. Even banks have become 
subscribers. Yes, we are all Charlie 
now. Manuel Vails, the prime minister, 
dropped by on January 9 to lend his 
official support to the staff - who in 
the past have mercilessly lampooned 
him and other French politicians. Vails, 
of course, has a foul history of anti- 
Roma persecution - declaring that the 
Roma were “incapable” of integrating 
and therefore should be deported “to 
their own countries”, enthusiastically 
continuing Sarkozy’s brutal policy of 
razing squatter camps, 

Now, in no way should 
communists dismiss the Je suis 
Charlie demonstrations - the mass 
turnout reflects the natural revulsion 
at the brutal slaying of people at the 


hands of reactionary fanatics. But 
the astounding hypocrisy of the Paris 
march is surely plain to see. Are we 
really supposed to believe that the high 
powered international delegations who 
flew into Paris are stout defenders of 
freedom of expression and secularism 
- Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, United 
Arab Emirates, Egypt, Jordan, Algeria, 
Mali, Turkey, Russia, Israel, Hungary, 
Greece, etc. The very idea is a sick 
joke - Bahrain is Charlie ? A country 
which imprisons the second highest 
number of journalists in the world 
per capita. Qatar is Charlie! A state 
which in November 2012 sentenced to 
life imprisonment a poet, Muhammad 
ibn al-Dheeb al-Ajami, for having the 
audacity to publicly recite the Jasmine 
Poem, which praised the uprising in 
Tunisia against president Ben Ali. 
Russia is Charlie , where the media is 
totally under the thumb of Vladimir 
Putin and j ails joumalists/bloggers for 
such heinous crimes as “insulting a 
government servant” and “insulting 
a judge”? Israel is Charlie , which has 
a deliberate and systematic policy of 
targeting Palestinian journalists and 
media outlets? 

Most mind-bogglingly of all, 
it need hardly be said, is the idea 
that Saudi Arabia is Charlie and 
could send an official to an event 
supposedly cherishing and defending 
the values of secularism - such a level 
of hypocrisy is off the Richter scale. 
Further compounding the outrage is 
the fact that on the Friday before the 
Paris rally, Saudi Arabia had publicly 
flogged Raif Badawi for setting up a 
blog, Free Saudi Liberals 3 , deemed 
to be “insulting” to Islam. Originally 
sentenced in 2013 to seven years in 
prison and 600 lashes in relation to the 
charges, the punishment was stiffened 
after his lawyer made an appeal - now 
condemned to 1,000 lashes, a 10-year 
prison sentence and ordered to pay a 
fine of one million riyals (£175,000). 
Following his arrest, his wife and 
children left the kingdom for Canada 
(for good measure, his lawyer, Waleed 
Abu al-Khair, was sentenced to 15 
years in prison last July for daring 
to criticise human rights abuses). 
Compassionately, the Saudi authorities 
will be flogging him in weekly 50-lash 
instalments. 

How come leaders and officials in 
Paris were not demonstrating in support 
of Raif Badawi - Je suis Raif? The 
fact of the matter is the United States 
could bring down the entire House of 
Saud if it chose to do so, let alone get 
Badawi released. Perhaps even more 
to the point, just take a hard look at al 


Qa’eda and IS: exactly who provides 
the finances? Wealthy individuals in 
Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states who 
have connections right to the very top 
of these pro-western dictatorships. Then 
there is the broader historical and geo¬ 
political background. Organisations like 
al Qa’eda and IS can draw deep from 
a wellspring of alienation arising from 
colonial and imperialist oppression, 
whether it be French in Algeria or the 
US in Iraq. 

For this reason, it was a big mistake 
for the Communist Party of France 
and other left organisations, such as 
Gauche Revolutionnaire (Committee 
for a Workers’ International) to march 
on the official demonstration - it was 
a united front of the bourgeoisie, not 
a show of working class solidarity. 
Adding insult to injury, the ‘world 
leaders’ did not even march on the 
day - perish the thought. Instead, 
they took part in a staged photo shot 
well away from the main body of the 
demonstration and then the images 
were manipulated to make it look 
like they were marching boldly and 
defiantly with the masses. 4 A totally 
bogus Photoshopped ‘solidarity’. 

Crackdown 

With dreary predictability, the Paris 
killings are being used as a pretext to 
further crack down on free speech and 
democratic rights in general - Je suis 
Charlie until it comes, of course, to 
everyday politics at home, where it is 
business as usual. For example, David 
Cameron has revived the authoritarian 
call for a ‘snoopers’ charter’ (or spooks 
charter) that was blocked last year 
by the Liberal Democrats, whereby 
the intelligence services would be 
given greatly enhanced new powers 
to read and store the online and 
mobile phone activity of everyone in 
the country. Or, in the words of Nick 
Clegg, one element of what Cameron 
was proposing would go much further 
and would involve “scooping up vast 
amounts of information on millions 
of people - children, grandparents and 
elderly people who do nothing more 
offensive than visiting gardening centre 
websites”. Nothing anti-democratic or 
sinister about that, is there? 

Hence on January 12 Cameron 
asked the rhetorical question: “In our 
country, do we want to allow a means of 
communication between people which 
we cannot read?” To which any real 
democrat would respond by saying - 
yes, we do. If you are hesitant or afraid 
to say or write something to a friend 
or family member because you are 
worried that the government, or your 


boss, will overhear, then your right to 
free speech is deeply curtailed. But, 
regardless of logic, sense or morality, 
Cameron is heavily suggesting that a 
re-elected Tory government would ban 
messaging apps that use encryption 
that in theory allows users to send 
images and videos that ‘disappear’ 
seconds after being viewed. More 
than 700 million photos and videos 
are shared each day and the proposal 
could mean that companies that offer 
encrypted email services could be 
banned or required to hand over their 
encryption keys to the security services 
in specified circumstances, such as 
terrorism or paedophile cases. 

Of course, Andrew Parker, head 
of MI5, could not resist getting in his 
two pennies-worth in the immediate 
aftermath of the Paris attacks. He 
warned last week that the heady pace 
of technological change meant there 
was an increasing number of “dark 
places” on the internet, from where 
“those who wish us harm can plot 
or plan” - no-one wants a situation 
where privacy is so “absolute” and 
“sacrosanct” that terrorists and others 
can “confidently operate from behind 
those walls without fear of detection”, 
he said. The intelligence agencies are 
particularly upset by software such as 
Tor, which disguises the location of 
the person surfing the net - and anyone 
using it immediately becomes suspect, 
even though they may be doing so out 
of the perfectly legitimate desire to 
ensure their privacy. Naturally, Parker 
called for “new powers” - otherwise 
MI5 might “lose the ability” to identify, 
understand and disrupt terrorist plots 
and attacks. 

Meanwhile, on January 11, interior 
ministers from 11 European countries 
(including Britain’s Theresa May) 
issued a joint statement calling for 
internet service providers to help 
report and remove extremist material 
online - they also urged tighter border 
controls for good measure. All part 
of an effort, we read, to “prevent and 
detect radicalisation in an early stage”. 

Anyway, if the UK authorities were 
so utterly committed to freedom of 
speech, what about Tony Blair’s 2006 
Racial and Religious Hatred Act that 
made it an offence for a person who 
“uses threatening words or behaviour, 
or displays any written material which 
is threatening ... if he intends thereby 
to stir up religious hatred”. 5 Given 
the nature of such legislation, which 
the Socialist Workers Party stupidly 
supported, it is debatable whether a 
publication like Charlie Hebdo would 
even be allowed in Britain. As history 
teaches us, freedom of expression in 
Britain is under constant attack - ie, in 
the 19th century the price of paper was 
deliberately raised in a (failed) attempt 
to prevent the working class getting 
access to radical and revolutionary 
ideas. 

We communists are definitely 
not in solidarity with the Hollande 
or Cameron governments, let alone 
monstrosities such as Saudi Arabia or 
Qatar - for us the fight for free speech 
and socialism are inextricably linked • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Paris_massacre_ 
of_1961. 

2. In the words of The Guardian, “Warning: this 
article contains the image of the magazine cover, 
which some may find offensive” (January 13). 

3. http://on.fb.me/17GQEBz. 

4. https://twitter.com/connorclements/ 
status/554408763378368512/photo/l. 

5. http ://en.wikipedia. org/wiki/Racial_and_ 
Religious_Hatred_Act_2006. 
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Stupid and nasty... and proud of it 


Qui est Charlie ? 


T he last but one issue of Charlie 
Hebdo had a print run of 60,000. 
A satirical journal of niche interest 
within France and total obscurity 
without, however, has just published 
three million copies, in many languages, 
which is destined to sell out. 

This has, of course, been achieved 
under the most morbid of circumstances. 
For once, Charlie Hebdo basks in 
notoriety not of its own making, but that 
of the Islamist militants who unleashed 
a massacre at an editorial conference 
and killed five others later. Apart 
from the bloody toll, the assault has 
changed Charlie Hebdo dramatically, 
for the time being at least; it has been 
turned into an unlikely cause celebre for 
the global establishment. 

Charlie Hebdo began as a 
monthly, Hara-kiri , in 1960, and 
already many of the features that 
would characterise its successor were 
in place: a fiercely iconoclastic tone 
and scant regard for bourgeois ‘good 
taste’, attacking politicians and priests 
with equal vigour. It revelled in the 
accusation that it was “ bete et mechant" 
(“stupid and nasty”), adopting the 
slogan on its front page. It was banned 
for two brief periods in this incarnation. 

Hara-kiri ultimately lived up to 
its name in its own fashion. After 
the death of Charles de Gaulle, its 
front page lampooned the enormous 
media attention around the passing of 
this national hero of official France, 
juxtaposing it with a disastrous 
nightclub fire that killed 146 people 
around the same time. This was a step 
too far for the French state, which 
was run by fervent Gaullists in the 
backlash against May 1968, and had 
been remade around the great man with 
1958’s Fifth Republic. Hara-kiri was 
permanently banned by the interior 


ministry. 

Those who had formed it 10 years 
earlier were in no mood to give up; still 
less were the young guard, including 
a number of soixante-huitards (not 
for nothing did Jean-Marie le Pen 
demur from offering solidarity to the 
magazine’s “anarcho-Trotskyists” this 
week 1 ). So they relaunched it as Charlie 
Hebdo (“Charlie weekly”), its name 
both an approving nod to Charlie 
Brown of the Peanuts strips and a raised 
middle finger to the deceased de Gaulle. 

Having closed again in 1981 - this 
time voluntarily - Charlie reappeared 
in the early 1990s, as many of the 
old writers and cartoonists drifted 
back together partially in response 
to the first Gulf War. Yet it is the era 
of the second American adventure in 
Iraq, under George W Bush, that has 
brought the magazine intermittently to 
international notoriety. 

The September 11 attacks and 
subsequent ‘war on terror’ had the 
effect of rendering militant Islamism 
a clear and present concern in 
western political life; from something 
episodic, it became permanent. To 
the list of religious establishments 
in the crosshairs of Charlie Hebdo , 
in this period, was added Islamist 
reactionaries. The paper has printed 
caricatures of the prophet Mohammed 
several times this century, including 
reprints of the infamous Jyllands- 
Posten cartoons; a special edition, 
Charia Hebdo , supposedly “guest- 
edited” by Mohammed, provoked the 
firebombing of their offices. 

This more or less brings us up 
to the present day, and last week’s 
atrocities. The significance of Charlie 
Hebdo is now a matter of interest to 
many people who, until the Paris 
bloodbath, had no awareness of it at 


all. On the evidence, many of them 
still do not really get it. There is the 
accusation flying around that Charlie , 
in the representative words of the 
Socialist Workers Party, “has become 
a specialist in presenting provocative 
and racist attacks on Islam”. 2 

To put it charitably, this statement is 
half-right - the magazine made attacks 
on Islam, which were provocative. The 
idea that it “specialised” in the same 
is simply confirmation bias; it is only 
attacks on Islam that make a moralistic 
SWPer angry, and crude cartoons about 
the pope, senior rabbis, politicians and 
everyone else who feels the full force of 
the “ bete et mechant ” pens of Charlie 
Hebdo' s cartoonists slip by unnoticed. 

More tiresomely regrettable still 
is the accusation of “racism”, which 
most notably in the Anglosphere has 
become as empty a word as “terrorism” 
is in the mouths of our rulers. It seems 
that any group of oppressed people, 
whether or not they consider themselves 
a ‘race’, and whether or not bigots 
consider them to be one, can be remade 
as such for the purposes of lazy liberal 
rhetoric. If you are black, you will 
almost certainly always be black, and 
thus subject to the hostility of anti-black 
racists. If you are a Muslim, you can 
become an atheist, or a Christian, or a 
Jew - and, though none of these actions 
will necessarily spare you the tender 
attentions of Charlie Hebdo cartoonists, 
it will not be because they still consider 
you a Muslim. 

This is not to say that attacks on 
Muslims cannot be coded attacks 
on immigrants, or indeed particular 
ethnic groups in which Islam is 
more common; just that they are not 
necessarily. Cartoonist Joe Sacco drew 
a strip explaining his difficulties with 
the Mohammed cartoons, using for 


illustrative purposes caricatures of a 
banana-wielding black man in a tree, 
and a Jew “counting his money in the 
entrails of the working class”. 3 

The problem with this reasoning 
goes like this: it would be easy enough 
for me to crop out the text in Sacco’s 
black caricature frame, post it on 
Twitter and get a lynch-mob up against 
him within five minutes. And I would be 
doing no more than the SWP and Sacco, 
and many others, have done to Charlie 
Hebdo - ripping bits out of context for 
convenience of condemnation. 

The missing context is, first of all, 
that the protests of Charlie editors are 
quite true - they issue provocations 
against religious fundamentalists of all 
religions, and not the run-of-the-mill 
faithful as such. The first Mohammed 
cartoon Charlie published saw the 
prophet lamenting the fact that some 
of his followers were “jerks”; the most 
recent is, of course, this week’s, where 
he holds up a Je suis Charlie placard 
under the slogan, “All is forgiven”. 
Observant Muslims may object to 
the portrayal of Mohammed at all, of 
course, but it is unreasonable to expect 
non-Muslims to forego pork, and by the 
same token, to observe bans on graven 
images of Qu’ranic extraction. 

The wider context is the sharp 
antagonism in French history between 
the laicite in the republican tradition, on 
the one hand, and the close ties between 
the right and far right and the church, 
on the other. In the whole history 
spanning the dying days of the ancien 
regime to the present, the French left, in 
its myriad guises, has had the tendency 
to extreme anti-religious sentiment. It 
is encapsulated in the quote attributed 
to the apostate priest, Jean Meslier - 
“I would like the last of the kings to 
be strangled by the guts of the last 


priest” - and rewritten many times 
since. This attitude is understandable, 
given the history of Catholicism and its 
support for monarchism, and later for 
the emergence of proto-fascist religious 
organisations. 

Charlie Hebdo is in that tradition. It 
is not a ‘racist’ tradition, but a leftwing 
one. That is hardly to say it is beyond 
criticism. Aggressive revolutionary 
attacks on religion have met with, shall 
we say, mixed success. We want to 
convince people to abandon religion for 
a materialist outlook, in which humanity 
and not providence has agency; insults 
and mockery do not always achieve this 
effectively. 

This is hardly surprising, from 
a Marxist perspective: possibly the 
best known line of Marx’s writings is 
the characterisation of religion as the 
“opium of the people”. The point, of 
course, is not to seize the painkiller, 
but remove the source of pain; and 
convince the people at large that they 
must do this themselves. 

Whether this is the mission 
of Charlie Hebdo is another matter, of 
course: it may be so for its contributors, 
but the magazine is rude, crude, stupid 
and nasty - and proud, perhaps now 
prouder than ever. In the future, we 
hope they give Hollande, Cameron, 
Obama and co many reasons to regret 
declaring that ‘they were Charlie'% 

Paul Demarty 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. http://news.yahoo.com/frances-national-front- 
marches-alone-defend-liberty-201059795.html. 

2. http://socialistworker.co.uk/art/39705/Socialist+ 
Workers+Party+statement+on+Paris+killings. 

3. www.theguardian.com/world/ng- 
interactive/2015/j an/09/j oe-sacco-on-satire-a- 
response-to-the-attacks. 
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CHARLIE HEBDO 


Courtesy of the CIA 

Did outrage caused by the provocations of an irreverent magazine provoke the Paris attacks? Yassamine 
Mather looks beyond this simplistic myth 



own. 


O n Sunday January 11, according 
to France’s ministry of interior, 
at least 3.7 million people 
marched across France to support 
the freedom of the press. As many 
on the left have pointed out, the 
demonstration in Paris was led by 
some of the most appalling political 
leaders in the world - some of them war 
criminals, others responsible for a long 
list of crimes against humanity, others 
authors of legislation against freedom 
of speech in their own country. But 
all were apparently united by their 
desire to defend freedom of the press, 
following last week’s horrific attacks 
in Paris. 

No-one in their right mind can 
believe that that the attacks were simply 
the result of Islamists’ reaction to the 
cartoons printed by the Charlie Hebdo 
authors, yet the bourgeois media have 
done such a good job of manipulating 
the headlines that millions of people 
throughout the world, including many 
on the ‘left’, are under the impression 
this was simply an issue of ‘freedom 
of the press’. Rarely in recent years 
have we seen such oversimplification 
and indeed misrepresentation of facts, 
leading to mass hysteria. 

Don’t get me wrong: there was no 
conspiracy here. The misrepresentation 
was an inevitable consequence of the 
way the bourgeois media simplify 
complicated stories, using attention- 
grabbing headlines, which may be 
glanced at on mobile devices and 
social media by people who do not 
read the full story. 

There were exceptions to this rule 
and, as Robert Fisk reflected in The 
Independent , 


and Yemen, they also had connections 
with Islamic State and/or al Qa’eda in 
Syria. 

A video released on January 11 
shows Amedy Coulibaly, the gunman 
who seized hostages in the kosher 
supermarket, pledging allegiance 
to IS. He says he was working with 
Said and Cherif Kouachi, those 
responsible for the Charlie Hebdo 
outrage: “We have split our team into 
two ... to increase the impact of our 
actions.” 2 These claims were repeated 
in an interview Coulibaly gave to an 
affiliate channel of CNN during the 
siege. There is some confusion about 
this, because the Kouachi brothers said 
they were sent by al Qa’eda in Yemen, 
otherwise known as al Qa’eda in the 
Arabian Peninsula (AQAP), which 
has now claimed responsibility for 
the Paris attacks. In his own, separate 
interview with BFM TV, Cherif 
Kouachi also explained that he had 
been in contact with Anwar al Awlaki, 
an AQAP cleric. 3 

As Frank Gardner points out in 
BBC online, 

Despite sharing a violent, west- 
hating jihadist ideology, the 
two organisations have largely 
been in competition. In Syria 
this has sometimes erupted into 
open warfare, as their respective 
followers jockey for territory, 
while their leaders jockey for 
global influence ... 

So is it possible that leaders of 
the two most dangerous jihadist 
organisations have agreed to bury 
their differences and cooperate in 
a joint attack on France? It is not 
inconceivable, but it is unlikely. 
Far more plausible is the idea that, 
with or without the tacit blessings 
of both al Qa’eda and IS, the three 
attackers decided to pool their 
resources and form a plan on their 


The brothers had allegedly attended a 
mosque in a northern suburb of Paris, 
where they came under the influence 
of a radical imam called Farid 
Benyettou and 


For them it was a military operation 
- this was confirmed by comments 
made to hostages they took in both the 
Charlie Hebdo offices and the print 
works where they later took refuge. 
The two brothers told a salesman that 
they did not kill civilians! According 
to an interview given by the manager 
of the print works, “I brought them the 
coffee and they were very respectful, 
calling me monsieur, like gentlemen.” 

For all their barbarism all three 
believed themselves to be soldiers of 
Islam. The younger brother, Cherif, 
had a long history of jihadism and anti- 
Semitism, according to documents 
obtained by CNN. In a 400-page court 
record, he is described as wanting to 
go to Iraq through Syria “to fight the 
Americans ... I was ready to go and die 
in battle,” he said in a deposition. “I 
got this idea when I saw the injustices 
shown by television ... I am speaking 
about the torture that the Americans 
have inflicted on the Iraqis.” 6 

In France, as elsewhere in Europe, 
the preferred target of the jihadists was 
the US embassy. However, the three 
knew that they would get nowhere 
near the well fortified US building 
in Paris. To a lesser extent the same 
argument is valid in terms of targeting 
major government ministries and 
offices - although, as many leftwing 
commentators have pointed out, why 
target a government whose agencies 
had until recently supported Islamic 
groups? France was promoting the 
overthrow of Muammar Gaddafi of 
Libya, long before the United States 
got involved and supported anyone 
who fought Bashar al-Assad in Syria 
(both are countries with a history of 
French colonial intervention). So the 
jihadists were looking for an easy 
target - a building where there was no 
security, easy to access and easy to 
escape from. 

The brothers had military training 
in Yemen: they were volunteering and 
recruiting others for jihad in Iraq and 
later in Syria, while in their youth they 
had had a life very similar to many 
second-generation immigrants before 
they changed. Tariq Ali in the London 
Review of Books summarises this well: 


Maybe all 
newspaper and 
television reports 
should carry a ‘history 
corner’, a little reminder 
that nothing - absolutely zilch - 
happens without a past. Massacres, 
bloodletting, fury, sorrow, police 
hunts (‘widening’ or ‘narrowing’, 
as sub-editors wish) take the 
headlines. Always it’s the ‘who’ 
and the ‘how’ - but rarely the 
‘why’. In this case the situation 
was worse - the why wasn’t what 
the headlines wanted us to believe. 1 

Of course, no-one is claiming that “the 
why” should be used to justify these 
horrific murders, but in this particular 
case the media’s version - shootings 
caused by cartoons disrespectful of 
Mohammed - is just plain wrong. In 
fact, had they paid any attention to 
“the who”, they would have found 
better answers in regard to “the 
why”. We now know the event had 
everything to do with previous and 
current wars in north Africa and the 
Middle East. The gunmen had military 
training, they were associated with one 
or more al Qa’eda group in Algeria 


to these groups are creations of the 
western world that they inhabit - 
which is itself a result of long years 
of colonial rule in the countries of 
their forebears. We know that the 
Parisian brothers, Cherif and Sai'd 
Kouachi, were long-haired inhalers 
of marijuana and other substances 
until (like the July 7 bombers in this 
country) they saw footage of the 
Iraq war and, in particular, of the 
torture taking place in Abu Ghraib 
and the cold-blooded killings of 
Iraqi citizens in Fallujah. 

They sought comfort in the 
mosque. Here they were radicalised 
by waiting hardliners, for whom 
the west’s war on terror had 
become a golden opportunity to 
recruit and hegemonise the young, 
both in the Muslim world and in 
the ghettoes of Europe and 
North America. Sent first 
to Iraq to kill Americans 
and more recently to 
Syria (with the 
connivance of 
the French 
state?) ^ 
to topple 
Assad, such 
young men 
were taught 
how to use 
weapons 
effectively. 

Back home 
they got ready 
to deploy this 
knowledge against 
those who they believed 
were tormenting them 
in difficult times. They were 
the persecuted. Charlie Hebdo 
represented their persecutors. The 
horror should not blind us to this 
reality. 7 

The Kouachi brothers were indeed 
politicised by the war in Iraq, by 
atrocities in Abu Ghraib, by the carpet 
bombing of Fallujah. At a time when 
anti-war movements had fizzled 
out or been rendered useless by 
soft politics, and in the absence 
of a revolutionary left, they 
signed up to the Islamists. 
Nothing justifies the 
horrific crimes committed 
Paris last week, 


certain extent we on the international 
left must take a share of the blame. 
Where were the demonstrations 
when Fallujah and other Iraqi cities 
were being bombed? What have 
we done about war crimes in Iraq? 
In Afghanistan? So far only the 
whistleblowers - those who exposed 
the torture - are in jail, while war 
criminals from Bush and Blair to the 
CIA directors in charge of that torture 
remain at large. There is no justice for 
the victims of Abu Ghraib or for the 
survivors of Fallujah. 

Rabbi Michael Lemer, writing in 
the Huffington Post , sums it up: 

And when the horrific 
assassinations of 12 media people 
and the 


The circumstances that attract 
young men and women 


but the ‘international 
community’ and to a 


through 
him came into 
contact with 
Boubaker al- 
Hakim, a militant 
linked to al Qa’eda 
in Iraq, according to 
Middle East expert 
Jean-Pierre Filiu. 

Hakim had recruited 
jihadists to fight in 
Fallujah in the mid- 
2000s. 5 

Politicisation 

Moreover, the brothers were 
not ‘radicalised’ because of 
Charlie Hebdo’s cartoons: they 
were politicised by the wars in 
the Middle East. So why did they 
choose the offices of a satirical 
magazine as a target? Because it was 
a soft target and was very convenient. 
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wounding of another 12 media 
workers resulted in justifiable 
outrage around the world, did 
you ever wonder why there 
wasn’t an equal outrage at the 
tens of thousands of innocent 
civilians killed by the American 
intervention in Iraq or the over 
a million civilians killed by the 
US in Vietnam, or why president 
Obama refused to bring to justice 
the CIA torturers of mostly Muslim 
prisoners, thereby de facto giving 
future torturers the message that 
they need not even be sorry for 
their deeds (indeed, former vice- 
president Cheney boldly asserted 
he would order that kind of torture 
again without thinking twice)? 

So don’t be surprised if 
people around the world, while 
condemning the despicable acts of 
the murderers in Paris and grieving 
for their families and friends, remain 
a bit cynical about the media circus 
surrounding this particular outrage, 
while the western media quickly 
forgets the equally despicable acts 
of systematic murder and torture 
that western countries have been 
involved in. Or perhaps a bit less 
convinced that western societies are 
really the best hope for civilisation 
.... the violence is an inevitable 
consequence of a world which 
systematically dehumanizes so 
many people who are made to 
feel powerless and despairing 
and deeply depressed about the 
possibility of finding the milk of 
human kindness anywhere. 8 

The reality is that capitalism 
has created this atomised world, 
where the life of a European or 
American is valued more than 
that of hundreds of victims of the 
war on terror in the Middle East, 
Afghanistan and north Africa. 

Media role 

A significant contributor to this 
situation is the mass media and the 
way they report war, terrorism and 
murder, which has a crucial role in 
the subsequent mobilisation of public 
opinion. Early in the Iraq adventure, 
the BBC tried to express a slightly 
more balanced view of Tony Blair’s 
reasons for wanting to go to war, 
by exposing the ‘dodgy dossier’ 
prepared by Alistair Campbell - let 
us remember what happened to 
that exercise. The director 
general of the BBC 
was forced to 
resign, the 



broadcasters involved were 
replaced, the journalists sidelined. 
The Hutton enquiry legitimised 
this novel way of dealing with the 
issue of freedom of the press. No 
wonder we no longer see and hear 
any investigative journalism from 
that quarter. As I have often told 
Iranian comrades, in the west there 
is no need for censorship of the 
media: the prevalent unconscious 
^//-censorship guarantees their 
compliance with the status quo. 

Of course, in the Middle East 
the official and unofficial media 
have their own problems of state 
and religious censorship and, in the 
absence of a media outlet trusted 
by the majority of the population, 
exaggerated news of massacres and 
torture found on social media or 
jihadi websites substitute for facts. 
Whatever the number of those killed 
in Fallujah, most Iraqis, Egyptians, 
Jordanians, etc believe it to be 10 
times more. Most of us have had to 
look away when the horrific images 
from Abu Ghraib torture chambers 
have appeared. However, none of 
those images equal the Photoshopped 
versions that went viral in social 
media and unofficial websites in 
the Middle East. Whoever was 
circulating that particular video was 
intent on creating as much disgust 
as possible so as to incite a reaction. 
While barbaric wars are sanitised for 
western audiences, citizens of Middle 
Eastern and north African countries 
are exposed to exaggerated and at 
times false reporting of their horrors. 
This has contributed to the irrational 
response to capitalist barbarism by 
the jihadists. 

The email sent to his staff by Al 
Jazeera English editor and executive 
producer Salah-Aldeen Khadr has been 
circulating on the web: “Please accept 
this note in the spirit it is intended - 
to make our coverage the best it can 
be. We are Al Jazeera\ ” he gave his 
“suggestions” as to how the Qatar- 
based news outlet should cover the 
story. “Khadr urged his employees 
to ask if this was ‘really an attack 
on free speech’, discuss whether ‘I 
am Charlie’ is an ‘alienating slogan’, 
caution viewers against ‘making this a 
free speech aka European values’ under 
attack binary [sic]’ and portray the 
attack as ‘a clash of extremist fringes’. 9 

Of course, Al Jazeera is in an 
unenviable position - caught between, 
on the one hand, the sensitivities of 
Qatari rulers, who have contributed 
or at least turned a blind eye to funds 
sent to IS, and, on the other, a loyal 
audience gained through better 
representation of the Arab world 
than what western-based media feed 
us. In fact for all its many faults, the 
channel remains one of the more 
reliable sources of information about 
the Middle East. 

Islam and violence 

The events in Paris, as well as the 
well publicised beheading of western 
prisoners by IS, have initiated a 
debate about the inherently violent 
nature of Islam. If you read 
recent comments on this subject, 
including some from Iranian 
‘lefts’, you might come to the 
conclusion that violence is a 
genetic characteristic among 
Muslims, irrespective of their 
nationality. 

As a lifelong communist 
opponent of the Islamic 
Republic in Iran, I have no 
sympathy with political 
Islam. However, it would be 
a mistake to claim that Islam 
is more violent than other 
religions. It is wrong to talk 
about the recent violent 
attacks by Islamists 
without looking 
at contemporary 
precedents. One can 
easily trace al Qa’eda 
violence, later taken up 


by IS, to the Afghan war of the 1980s 
and in this respect there is no more 
authoritative commentator than Hillary 
Clinton, who in December 2011 
admitted that that the US government 
created and funded Al Qa’eda in order 
to fight the Soviet Union. 10 

According to Joe Stephens and 
David Ottaway, CIA-supplied school 
books depicting violent images have 
played an important part in promoting 
jihadist violence. Writing in the 
Washington Post , they say: 

The United States spent millions 
of dollars to supply Afghan 
schoolchildren with textbooks 
filled with violent images and 
militant Islamic teachings - part of 
covert attempts to spur resistance to 
the Soviet occupation. The primers, 
which were filled with talk of jihad 
and featured drawings of guns, 
bullets, soldiers and mines, have 
served since then as the Afghan 
school system’s core curriculum. 
Even the Taliban used the 
American-produced books, though 
the radical movement scratched out 
human faces in keeping with its 
strict fundamentalist code. 

One page from the texts of that 
period shows a resistance fighter 
with a bandolier and a Kalashnikov 
slung from his shoulder. The 
soldier’s head is missing. Above 
the soldier is a verse from the 
Koran. Below is a Pashtu tribute to 
the mujahedin, who are described 
as obedient to Allah. Such men 
will sacrifice their wealth and life 
itself to impose Islamic law on the 
government, the text says. 11 

The CIA was also concerned about 
tribal and regional factionalism in 
Afghanistan and decided that Arab 
zealots who joined the jihad were 
more reliable and easier to train than 
the rivalry-ridden Pashtouns, Daris, 
etc. So Osama bin Laden, along with 
a small groups of militants from 
Pakistan, Egypt, Lebanon and Syria, 
became the agency’s allies in the war 
against Moscow. 

According to veteran journalist 
Robert Dreyfuss, 

For half a century the United 
States and many of its allies saw 
what I call the ‘Islamic right’ 
as convenient partners in the 
cold war. In the decades before 
9/11, hard-core activists and 
organisations among Muslim 
fundamentalists on the far right 
were often viewed as allies for 
two reasons: because they were 
seen as fierce anti-communists 
and because they opposed secular 
nationalists, such as Egypt’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Iran’s 
Mohammad Mossadegh. 12 

That was not all. After the coming 
to power of the first major Islamic 
state in the Middle East, Iran’s 
Islamic Republic, for all the anti- 
Iran rhetoric we heard from the US 
and its western allies, they took a 
very ‘pragmatic’ line towards the 
violence meted out by that regime 
against its leftwing opponents. In 
the early 1980s, and later in 1987, 
Tehran executed large numbers 
of communists and socialists - 
the figures are unreliable, but 
conservative estimates would be that 
at least around 8,000 were killed by 
the Shia regime. Did the western 
media sympathise with them? No, 
that violence was not considered a 
problem. In the same period, Alan 
Clark, Margaret Thatcher’s close 
advisor, boasted about selling arms 
to both Iran and Iraq, in a war where 
half a million people lost their lives. 
Ronald Reagan and Oliver North 
were involved in the arms trade with 
Iran under the auspices of Irangate. 

Iran’s violence against its own 
citizens continued into the 2000s . In 
the autumn of 2001, ‘rogue’ elements 


from Iran’s ministry of intelligence 
executed a number of secular/leftwing 
writers in what became known on the 
Iranian left as serial political murders. 
This was an unprecedentedly violent 
campaign against innocent individuals. 

In December 2001, I received a 
recording of secret interrogations 
held by Iran’s ministry of intelligence. 
With help from the National Union of 
Journalists we showed those DVDs 
at a press conference in the union’s 
headquarters in London. They show 
forced confessions, how some of the 
agents of the ministry of intelligence, 
including the wife of prime suspect 
Saeed Emami, were beaten, flogged 
and humiliated until they confessed 
that they worked for foreign powers, 
including the US and Israel. The NUJ 
and various Iranian leftwing groups 
had sent invitations to the media to 
attend the press conference, but the 
only British reporter present, apart 
from the representative from BBC 
Persian service, was from Indymedia. 
No-one from the major media outlets 
seemed concerned that Iranian writers 
were being executed on the streets of 
Tehran by religious zealots. Iran’s 
president, Mohammad Khatami, was 
then considered an ally, so no-one 
cared about those writers in Tehran, 
or about press freedom in Iran. 

It is incidents such as this that makes 
me very cynical about the outpouring of 
sentiment over Charlie Hebdo. 

Islam and 
tolerance 

Zealots in every religion hate ridicule 
directed against their deities, but the 
current consensus is that Muslims 
are more intolerant than others. 
But, just like jihadi violence, such 
intolerance is yet another gift from 
the CIA guidebooks of the 1980s. In 
order to whip up anger, the jihadists 
were encouraged to react to any 
infringement of Islam by secular 
governments in Afghanistan with 
violence. Intolerance of others, as 
propagated by political Islam, is a 
modem phenomenon. 

During my childhood , one of 
my mother’s best loved books was 
Twenty-three years: a study of the 
prophetic career of Mohammed. The 
author, Ali Dashti, disproves through 
rational argument the miracles of the 
prophet Mohammed - events that are 
central to the Islamic faith. He argues 
against the commonly held Islamic 
myth that the Quran was the work 
of god, a divine inspiration sent to 
an illiterate Mohammed. Dashti 
also points out that the stories in the 


Quran are all identical or slightly 
varied versions of those in the Bible 
or the Torah , that Mohammed had 
heard these stories during trade 
trips he made to what is now Syria. 
More damaging than that, Dashti 
claims Mohammed married a rich 
old widow, Khadija, in order to gain 
financial advantage and subsequently 
married a number of younger women, 
including a very young girl who was 
supposed to have been his daughter- 
in-law. Dashti’s book could be found 
in many Iranian households, and 
even religious Shias had no problem 
discussing its contents. 

My uncle, who was a practising 
Shia, kept a copy of Maxim 
Rodinson’s 1961 book Mohammed 
on his bookshelf. Rodinson, a Marxist 
and professor of oriental languages, 
wrote this biography of the prophet’s 
life from a sociological point of view 
- it was clearly blasphemous, as far as 
believers are concerned. 

So how did today’s Islamic 
intolerance begin? We can trace its 
beginnings to the infamous CIA 
guidebooks for jihadists, written by 
Saudi/Wahhabi fundamentalists, with 
the purpose of inciting hatred against 
leftwing forces. 

Yet, irrespective of this history, we 
have to say there can be no exceptions, 
as far as freedom of expression is 
concerned. There is no reason why 
Islam should be a special case in this 
regard. In fact to call on publications 
not to make derogatory remarks about 
Mohammed, as opposed to Jesus or 
Moses, is to admit Muslims are less 
tolerant than other believers. Such an 
attitude would pave the way to further 
discrimination against Muslims • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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What we expect 


M A truly internationalist issue!” 

#%So says CN in the letter 
accompanying her £20 cheque. 
She was referring to last week’s 
Weekly Worker with its “excellent 
articles” on the USA, Greece, Italy 
and the Middle East. But that’s 
“what we’ve come to expect”, 
writes CN. 

But despite those kind words 
- and my heartfelt appeal last 
week for the pace of donations 
to be stepped up in 2015 - we 
are already lagging behind in 
our efforts to raise £1,750 for 
January’s fighting fund. Two 
other contributions came in the 
post - a brilliant £60 from JH, 
plus £20 each from RD (added 
to his subscription). Then there 
were standing orders totalling 
£110 (thank you, DV, TB, AD, 
RP and DW), plus £21 received 
via PayPal from MD, SO and MP. 

All that adds up to £231 and 
takes the total for the month to 


£604. But we are just shy of the 
halfway mark timewise, so we 
should have notched up something 
like £875 by now. I know when 
we get nearer the end of the month 
more comrades will weigh in, but 
think of my health - all this worry 
is doing me no good at all! 

After all, as CN puts it, we all 
need to “do our bit” to make sure 
the standard is maintained. That 
relies not only on our hard-working 
volunteers who write for, edit, lay 
out and distribute the paper, but 
on our readers who make up the 
difference between what we get 
from sales and what we have to 
fork out. 

We could do with a few more 
new donors in 2015! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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CHARLIE HEBDO 


Confusion abounds 

How has the left reacted to the Paris slaughter? Peter Manson has been taking a look 


A s far as I know, every single 
leftwing organisation has 
condemned the Charlie Hebdo 
and kosher supermarket killings, 
but, beyond that, the statements and 
declarations have varied enormously. 
I will start by examining the attitude 
of the left in France, before moving 
on to the main groups in Britain. 

Where better to begin than with the 
‘official communist’ Parti Communiste 
Fran^ais? - until very recently an 
organisation that enjoyed truly mass 
support. But its various statements 
demonstrate once again that it has 
now constituted itself as the left wing 
of the French establishment, although 
firmly in the anti-clerical camp within 
that ruling order. Its first statement was 
headlined: “We are Charlie. Defend 
the values of the republic.” 1 

On the eve of the officially 
organised demonstration on January 
11, PCF national secretary Pierre 
Laurent called for the “greatest 
unity” and appealed to all French 
people: “Let’s march with dignity and 
clarity, in honour of all the victims.” 
The PCF expressed no reservations 
about the participation of French 
and international bourgeois leaders, 
concentrating on the “unity” of the 
masses who followed them. Laurent 
wrote: “All throughout the weekend 
already, the reaction of hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow citizens of 
all convictions and all confessions has 
been one of extreme dignity.” 2 

The PCF website also gave 
some space to Fabienne Haloui, 
the party’s anti-racism and equal 
rights spokesperson, who insisted 
that France’s cross-class unity must 
also incorporate minorities. Her 
unbelievably bland statement ended 
by painting a picture of “a politics that 
is human first of all, a politics that has 
a soul - one of red poppies and cherry 
trees, one of dreams and laughter, one 
of creativity, hope and happiness”. 3 
Let’s all drink to that! 

Slightly less uncritical of the 
‘national unity’ agenda was Gauche 
Revolutionnaire, the French section 
of Peter Taaffe’s Committee for a 
Workers’ International. Although the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
quoted the more militant-sounding 
phrases of the CWI’s French affiliate 
(see below), GR was enthusiastic 
in its support for the January 11 
demonstrations, describing them as a 
“mobilisation without precedent”. The 
marches were “often calm and silent, 
but always fraternal,” it said. GR went 
on to claim: “What dominated the 
weekend’s big demonstrations was 
the refusal to fall into the trap set by 
the terrorists and racists” - in other 
words, the people were united, despite 
the attempts of both the jihadists and 
the far right to divide them. 

Admittedly, “When we hear talk 
about ‘national unity’, there is always 
a danger,” continued the statement. 
After all, the ruling class makes use 
of such slogans to “reduce opposition 
to their policies”, while journalists 
and politicians want us to behave as 
though “the country is going to war”. 
But, thankfully, that was “the complete 
opposite of the sentiment dominating 
the marches”. It was a progressive 
form of ‘national unity’ apparently. 

GR did, however, refer to those 
on the French left who wanted 
nothing to do with this sham: 
“Some preferred, in view of the 
participation of world leaders, to 
boycott the Paris demonstration ... 
This is understandable, but, for our 
part, we did not intend to abandon 
the streets to the manoeuvres of 
[prime minister Manuel] Vails and we 


preferred to be with the millions who 
were demonstrating their opposition 
to hatred and terrorism.” 

The group concluded: “After the 
dramatic events of January 7 and 9, 
and this weekend’s mass mobilisation, 
with its majoritarian and fraternal 
character, we must not let things 
slide.” But at least the comrades 
warned that, in order to fight racism, 
“you can’t count on Hollande, Vails 
and Sarkozy!” 4 

One of the groups that did - 
correctly - stay away on January 11 
was the Nouvel Parti Anticapitaliste, 
whose main statement was entitled: 
“After the vile attack on Charlie 
Hebdo , national unity is a trap.” 5 
The NPA noted that the mainstream 
parties “want to conceal their own 
responsibility for social and political 
degradation ... They are cultivating a 
racist, xenophobic climate ... In this 
way they seek to divide the popular 
classes, to make them submit to their 
politics, their social order - which 
generates the barbarism they claim 
to be fighting.” 

Therefore, instead of trooping 
along behind the ‘world leaders’, the 
NPA put forward an alternative way 
of defending democratic rights: “... 
in our places of work and study, in 
our localities, we can discuss, gather 
together, demonstrate to build the 
necessary solidarity to let democracy 
and freedom live - in complete 
independence from reactionary forces 
and the government.” 

A similar theme features in the 
statement of Lutte Ouvriere: “Don’t 
let our class enemies set workers one 
against the other.” LO also labels the 
call for national unity “a trap for the 
workers”. While it spares nothing in its 
condemnation of the Charlie killers - 
“These are not only enemies of freedom 
of expression: they are enemies of 
freedom tout court and, by the same 
token, class enemies” - it rejects the 
“sacred union” out of hand: “Just as 
the American government exploited 
the emotion of September 11 2001 
to make war on Afghanistan and then 
Iraq, Hollande hopes to profit from 
such emotion to justify intervention in 
Mali, in the Central African Republic 
and in Iraq. In the name of the war on 
terror they want to legitimise in advance 
future military adventures.” 

It concludes: “On Sunday, millions 
of people demonstrated for freedom 
and tolerance. But what do we hear 
from Hollande, from Vails, from 
Sarkozy? That we need more security 
measures, that we need to toughen the 
rules against immigration.” 6 

British left 

The attitude of elements within the 
British left is interesting not only 
for what they say, but sometimes for 
differences of emphasis, compared 
to their French co-thinkers. Take the 
Morning Star and the Communist 
Party of Britain. While the Star's 
January 12 headline read “France 
united”, the front-page article 
below continued: “However, their 
march for decency was hijacked by 
a rogue’s gallery of ‘world leaders’ 
- perpetrators of imperialist wars, 
colonial occupiers, feudal despots 
and serial jailers of inconvenient 
journalists.” This was, as I have 
pointed out, a fact that the PCF 
downplayed considerably. 

However, the January 9 editorial 
was totally in line with the PCF’s 
‘national unity’ position, when it 
stated: “We fully support National 
Union of Journalists general secretary 
Michelle Stanistreet in her call 
for supporters of civil liberties to 


‘stand together with governments 
to condemn this act and defend the 
right of all journalists to do their job 
without fear of threats, intimidation 
and murder’.” Yes, the Star was 
actually urging us to “stand together 
with governments” - including that 
of David Cameron, presumably - to 
defend free speech. Just as they do 
in places like Saudi Arabia. 

The editorial did warn against 
fresh imperialist interventions. 
While “Isis barbarians” had to be 
opposed, “western countries, whose 
sole interest is control over oil 
resources, are the last powers to take 
a leading role in this. It must be the 
responsibility of local people, with 
any external support coming under the 
aegis of the United Nations.” Previous 
imperialist interventions “under the 
aegis of the United Nations” have 
been purely humanitarian, of course. 

It goes without saying that the 
Socialist Workers Party was not so 
naive: “We should not be fooled 
into backing a war against Muslims 
masquerading as a fight for free 
speech,” read its statement. However, 
while it noted that “Almost everyone 
will recognise that the attacks are wrong 
and completely unacceptable”, it could 
not help implying that, in a way, Charlie 
Hebdo had it coming, for it “has become 
a specialist in presenting provocative 
and racist attacks on Islam”. The 
comrades immediately added: “That 
does not justify the killings”, but they 
insisted that this fact was “essential 
background”. 7 

As Paul Demarty points out (see 
p5), Charlie Hebdo has always 
been anti- racist. Its targets have 
prominently included religious leaders 
and religious bigots, including those 
of Islam, but it is simply inane to dub 
the result racism. However, if the SWP 
statement was bad enough, that of 
Workers Power was appalling. While 
it “condemned without equivocation” 
the Charlie Hebdo attacks, it claimed 
that “by publishing racist caricatures 
of Muslims or Africans, the magazine 
reinforced, even legitimised, the wave 
of Islamophobia developing not only 
in France, but across Europe.” 

What are these “racist caricatures”? 
WP is, I presume, referring to cartoons 
where the object of ridicule happens 
to be black - similar accusations of 
racism are sometimes made in South 
Africa by black nationalists within the 
African National Congress when ANC 
leaders are caricatured in newspaper 
cartoons. Only white leaders can be 
caricatured, it seems (a notion that 
is in itself racist, of course). And for 
Workers Power, as with the SWP, 
anti-Islamic satire inevitably merges 
seamlessly into racism. 

But at least WP attempts to set 
Charlie Hebdo' s anti-clericalism in 
context: 

In France, secularism and satirising 
religious ideas and authorities 
have a long tradition rooted in the 
great revolutionary movements 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
At that time, the target was the 
still tremendously powerful 
Catholic church, which backed 
the counterrevolutionary forces 
opposed to the republic. Defence of 
that tradition has become a central 
plank of the ideology of the French 
bourgeoisie, a fundamental part of 
its claim to represent modernity 
and civilisation. However, to 
equate attacks on the religion of the 
old ruling class with attacks on the 
religion of oppressed minorities is 
to side with the oppressors. 8 


So what is WP saying? It is only 
legitimate to attack those religions 
that are upheld by the ruling class in 
a given state? So in France workers 
should only criticise Catholicism and 
never Islam, while in Iran or Saudi 
Arabia the opposite applies? It is 
true that the ruling class is our prime 
target, but that does not delegitimise 
criticism of religions not associated 
with a particular establishment. 

WP claims: “We defend the freedom 
to criticise religion as vigorously 
as we denounce any such criticism 
which takes on racist overtones.” But 
it adds: “In fact, right across Europe, 
racists are sidestepping anti-racist laws 
by claiming they are just criticising 
Islam as a religion.” So, in reality, 
WP supports ruling class legislation 
outlawing religious criticism whenever 
such criticism can be confused, 
however foolishly, with racism. 

Its statement concludes: “Across 
Europe, the left and the working 
class movement must stand shoulder 
to shoulder with Muslims against the 
racist, populist and fascist parties and 
prove that they will not be fooled 
by racism masquerading as defence 
of free speech and secularism.” 
Yes, it really is dubbing not just 
Charlie Hebdo , but the entire mass 
mobilisation with of support “racism”. 

For its part, the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales steers well clear of 
such foolish accusations of racism, but 
its commitment to “strongly defend 
freedom of speech and publication, 
including the right to criticise and use 
satire and humour” is just as tenuous 
as WP’s. For the SPEW comrades add: 
“But this doesn’t mean we advocate 
there being no boundaries at all. Few 
people would support turning a blind 
eye to material that deliberately and 
consciously promotes rabid racism or 
sexism, for example.” 

In other words, SPEW, like WP, 
supports censorship - only just not as 
it is currently applied: 

However, who decides what 
is acceptable and what is not? 
We can’t trust ‘censorship’ 
bodies appointed by government 
institutions and politicians, 
when those governments are at 
present almost entirely composed 
of pro-capitalist, pro-austerity 
politicians. The boundaries of 
what is acceptable should be 
democratically decided, which 
in a socialist society would be by 
regularly elected representatives of 
ordinary people, subject to recall 
at any time. 9 

I for one would not “trust ‘censorship’ 
bodies” staffed by the likes of SPEW 
and WP comrades, whether or not 
they were “regularly elected”. While 
we too do not “advocate there being 
no boundaries at all” - no-one should 
have the right to maliciously cry 
‘Fire!’ in a crowded cinema - we are 
totally opposed to bans on ‘offensive’ 
statements or assertions, however 
reactionary. We communists are used 
to our own views being labelled in 
that way. 

By the way, SPEW, unlike its 
Gauche Revolutionnaire comrades, 
implied criticism of the January 11 
mobilisation: 

Mass demonstrations of opposition 
are crucial, as terror attacks like this 
one can serve to ratchet up division 
and polarisation and play into the 
hands of those who attack the 
interests of working class people. 
But quickly government ministers 
in France - whose policies in power 


have laid the basis for terrorist 
atrocities to occur - have moved 
to head the demonstrations, with 
president Francois Hollande even 
inviting David Cameron to attend 
Sunday’s event. 

It quoted that part of GR’s statement 
which read: “Trade unions, and other 
labour movement organisations and 
associations should put out a call to 
rally and pay tribute to the victims of 
Charlie Hebdo on their own platform 
... A mass, unified, movement against 
racism, and against the policies that 
force millions into insecurity, must be 
built. It is on that basis that we must 
show support for the journalists and 
employees of Charlie Hebdo." 

And finally... 

As you might expect, the position 
of the social-imperialist Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty was of a totally 
different order. In its January 8 
statement it failed to even mention 
either the role of imperialism or the 
mainstream drive to incorporate 
Muslims. On the one hand, there is 
the “European far right”, which is 
“a threat to Muslims”, and, on the 
other hand, there is “the Islamist 
clerical-fascist far right”, which 
is “the biggest threat to Muslims 
worldwide”. As I say, imperialism is 
not even considered when the AWL is 
weighing up threats. 

The group focused primarily on 
the right to free expression, including 
“the right to offend religious 
sensibilities” (particularly if they are 
Islamic sensibilities, obviously). But 
it did usefully point out the falseness 
of accusations of Islamophobia 
levelled against Charlie Hebdo : “In 
its last issue before the attack, it ran 
a strip mocking French writer Michel 
Houellebecq and his alarmism about 
France becoming dominated by 
Islam.” 10 

Finally, let me end with the 
statement from Left Unity’s national 
secretary, Kate Hudson, which read 
in its entirety: 

Our sympathy goes to the friends 
and family of those killed at 
Charlie Hebdo. This atrocity will 
have wider repercussions - already 
there are reports of a rise in racist 
attacks today in France. We stand 
against this attack, and against 
those who seek to use this terrible 
tragedy as an opportunity to stoke 
Islamophobia. The criminal actions 
of extremists of any sort must 
never be used as political capital 
to demonise entire communities. 11 

This is so bland that you wonder why 
comrade Hudson bothered. All the 
groups quoted above - not to mention 
most mainstream politicians - could 
nod in agreement • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.pcf.fr/64519. 

2. www.pcf.fr/64565. 

3. www.pcf.fr/64632. 

4. www. gaucherevolutionnaire. fr/?p= 1784. 

5. www.npa2009.org/actualite/apres-lignoble- 
attentat-contre-charlie-hebdo-lunion-nationale- 
est-un-piege. 

6. www.lutte-ouvriere.org/notre-actualite/com- 
muniques/article/ne-laissons-pas-nos-ennemis- 
de. 

7. http://socialistworker.co.uk/art/39705/Social 
ist+Workers+Party+statement+on+Paris+killings. 

8. www.workerspower.co.uk/2015/01/charlie- 
hebdo-islamist-terrorism-and-republican-racism. 

9. www.socialistparty.org.uk/arti- 

cles/19894/10-01-2015/counter-terrorist-threat- 
with-workers-led-mass-unity. 

10. www.workersliberty.org/node/24474. 

11. http://leftunity.org/response-to-charlie-hebdo- 
shootings. 
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Not fit for purpose 

Jack Conrad shows that the LU constitution internalises trade union defeats and contains self-defeating 
time bombs 



A crash waiting to happen 


S ince Left Unity’s last national 
conference (November 15-16 
2014), there has been a growing 
recognition that our constitution is 
not fit for purpose. Indeed it visibly 
limits and sets back the work of LU 
committees, branches and members. 
Unless we radically amend it, or come 
up with something much better, there is 
a distinct danger of LU coming to grief. 

Already the forward momentum, 
seen two year ago, when Left Unity 
was first mooted, has been lost. Instead 
we have seen a stream of bad-tempered 
resignation statements by office¬ 
holders, disappearing or merging 
branches and largely unanswered calls 
for action for the sake of action. 

At over 6,000 words, the 
constitution is long - far too long. 
And that count leaves out the two, 
integral, appendixes, including the 
hellishly rambling, endlessly redrafted 
and deeply patronising ‘Safer spaces 
policy’ (appendix one). The ‘Safer 
spaces policy’ gets five references 
in the main body of the constitution 
(clauses 3f, 4f, lOd and twice in 18b). 
Despite its elevated status it has never 
been agreed by a conference; in point 
of fact, it was referred back in 2013 and 
flatly rejected in 2014. The Communist 
Platform’s ‘Code of conduct’ won 
more votes (but not the 50%-plus 
required). So even on its own terms the 
constitution is shot through with holes 
and is embarrassingly incomplete. 

This is the least of our problems. In 
the name of ‘control from below’ the 
constitution embodies the principle of 
direct elections of officers, electronic 
voting and term limitations. Though 
it all sounds exceedingly democratic, 
the result is, in fact, a distinct lack of 
control from below. 

Fifteen members of the national 
council are elected by a largely passive 
and atomised membership. Members 
sit at home and vote either by email 
or slow mail. There is a stipulation 
for electronic hustings. But, as far as I 
know, this has never been implemented. 
Turnout is worryingly low. 

The 15 nationally elected NC 
members join 40 elected from 
the regions using the same voting 
method. At least half of them have 
to be female. I am not sure how the 
one representative on the NC from the 
youth/students, LGBT, BME, disabled 
members and women’s sections are 
elected. But there is a stipulation that 
a male representative must be followed 
by a female representative the next 
year. In addition, there are four directly 
elected principal speakers (at least 
two must be female) and six directly 
elected office-holders (national 
secretary, treasurer, membership/ 
communications officer, nominating/ 
election coordinating officer, media 
officer, trade union officer). All elected 
by electronic or postal votes. By my 
reckoning that amounts to a national 
council of 70 members. 

For a body which is supposed to 
act as the leadership of Left Unity in 
between conferences, this committee is 
debilitatingly large. Though numbers 
attending have been steadily slipping, 
overstuffed agendas preclude it playing 
any sort of leadership role. Typically 
the NC has 15 or 16 items to consider. 
Members are therefore limited to five- 
minute contributions ... and, of course, 
the agenda is never completed. Proper 
debate, proper consideration, proper 
decision-making is impossible. The 
NC is there to be a rubber stamp ... 


and in general that is what it does. 

Nor does the executive committee 
inspire much confidence. The EC 
consists of the national office-holders 
and spokespeople, plus 10 elected 
from the NC. That means a total of 
20 comrades. Supposedly the EC 
is responsible for the “day to day” 
running of the party. This includes 
reaching “interim derisions on 
urgent matters” (clause 13a). While 
it is formally bound to report “all its 
actions to national council”, given the 
overstuffed agenda and the timespan 
between meetings, that is hardly 
practical. In fact the EC itself meets 
far too infrequently to provide “day 
to day” leadership - the LU website 
carries the minutes of just three 
meetings: July, August and October 
2014. Therefore such leadership 
must devolve to an unofficial group 
of comrades - I am told that the 10 
officers and spokespersons do not meet 
together. So, at a guess, I would say 
“day-to-day” leadership is exercised 
by Kate Hudson, Andrew Burgin, 
Terry Conway and maybe Tom Walker. 
A quadrumvirate. 

It should be emphasised that, 
in saying this, I am not in any way 
criticising them. “Day-to-day” 
leadership is a political necessity. And, 
unless we have a much pared-down 
EC which meets weekly, an unofficial 
leadership group must emerge. So 
what I am criticising is not comrades 
Hudson, Burgin, Conway and Walker. 
No, I am criticising our unfit-for- 
purpose constitution. Of course, given 
their political outlook, the unofficial 
“day to day” leadership inevitably 
tends towards the banal. But that is 
a matter which belongs to a future 
article. 

Direct democracy 

Furthermore, in terms of the 
constitution, it should be noted that it 
internalises the cruel defeats suffered 
by the trade union movement since 
the 1980s. Margaret Thatcher and 
her industrial relations laws banned 
workplace ballots and imposed an 
obligation to have postal votes (eg, 
the 1984 Trade Union Act and 1988 
Employment Act). In the name 
of giving power to rank-and-file 
members, power was actually given 
to the press barons and the judiciary. 

Naturally at the time leftwing 
activists objected. They highlighted 
how postal ballots could be manipulated 
and in general upheld the principle of 
indirect democracy: ie, a system of 


elected delegates. The reasoning was 
straightforward. Elected delegates 
could debate complex questions at 
length, fine-tune tactics and strategy, 
and get to know the strengths and 
weaknesses of various prominent 
leaders. 1 Atomised members cannot 
do that. But they can be influenced and 
misled by The Sun or the Daily Mirror. 

The writers of Left Unity’s 
constitution, most notably Sean 
Thompson, seem to have drawn on, 
copied, the rules of trade unions - 
which have been forced to abide by 
the Tory’s anti-union laws. Hence the 
direct election of a whole raft of office¬ 
holders and voting by email or post. 

Needless to say, the Social 
Democratic Party of Karl Liebknecht, 
August Bebel and Karl Kautsky 
operated through indirect democracy 
and a system of delegates. A model 
copied by Vladimir Lenin and the 
Russian Social Democratic Party. 
Hence congresses elected a central 
committee and that central committee 
elected officers, including a political 
committee. Even in the United States, it 
is worth noting, formally the president 
and vice-president are indirectly 
elected. According to their population 
size, in each state (since 1964 plus 
the District of Columbia) voters elect 
“electors” who are committed to one 
party or another. They in turn vote 
for the president and vice-president. 
Theoretically they could shift side. 

However, the main problem of direct 
elections in Left Unity is accountability. 
The constitution says: “All party bodies 
have the right to recall the elected 
delegates, officers and spokespersons 
accountable to them” (clause 4c). Yet, 
as the officers and spokespersons are 
directly elected by a largely atomised 
membership, it is hard to imagine an 
individual being recalled. True, if a 
particular spokesperson goes onto 
Newsnight and comes out with a load 
of rubbish - eg, they supported the 
continued existence of the mercenary 
British armed forces - then the 
membership would presumably be 
inclined, when the annual elections 
come round, not to vote for them again. 
But is the ordinary branch member 
expected to organise a national petition 
to recall such a spokesperson? The 
problem is hugely more difficult when 
it comes to officers who are charged 
with what might be seen as essentially 
technical tasks. Eg, how well is Chris 
Hurley, our nominations officer/ 
elections coordinator, performing? 
What about the media officer or trade 


union officer? Those on the national 
council might know. But, given how 
infrequently they meet together and the 
impossibly long agendas, I doubt it. 

Left Unity has been plagued with 
resignations, not least by elected 
office-holders. Regional delegates 
to the national council have been 
decimated. Bianca Todd walked as 
a national spokesperson. Ditto Tim 
Nelson as our trade union officer. 
A similar attrition has affected the 
disputes and appeals committees. The 
loss of continuity and the impossibility 
of properly constituted meetings 
(clause lid stipulates that all elected 
national committees must have a 55% 
quorum) has seen Communist Platform 
member Laurie McCauley cast into 
a sort of LU purgatory. Having been 
suspended, eight months ago, by an 
inquorate Manchester branch meeting, 
for the ‘crime’ of writing an article in 
the Weekly Worker , he has been unable 
to get a properly constituted hearing. 
Such a dreadful situation brings Left 
Unity into disrepute. 

Time bombs 

The constitution has ticking time 
bombs implanted within it too. Clause 
4b says: “No member may hold a 
nationally elected post within the 
party for more than three consecutive 
years, following which s/he may not 
stand for election to that post for two 
years.” Left Unity is now approaching 
its second year of existence. That 
could mean that in 12 months time 
comrades who have accumulated 
knowledge and experience, who work 
together harmoniously, who have been 
tested and not found wanting will be 
expected to automatically step down. 

True, in the Ottoman empire of 
Abdul Hamid II “officials of the same 
rank” were regularly rotated ( icra-yi 
becayi§). 2 Likewise in today’s China 
“leading personnel in government 
departments” are obliged to rotate 
every five years. 3 The aim was to reduce 
corruption. Businesses too sometimes 
rotate managerial trainees. That way, 
some degree roundedness is gained. And 
doubtless the rotation of administrative 
posts will be progressively introduced 
under socialism. After all, we strive 
towards a situation where all leam to 
govern. But then we would be drawing 
on a pool of talent consisting of the 
entire society. 

However, Left Unity, along with the 
rest of the left, has a severe shortage 
of comrades who have the necessary 
skills, time and the spirit of devotion 
and self-sacrifice. Such comrades do 
not grow on trees. We are a very small 
organisation of an oppressed class. 
Unlike the mainstream parties, the 
Greens and UK Independence Party 
included, we do not want to hire people 
on the labour market. We do not offer 
a well rewarded career ladder from 
political advisor to cabinet minister. 
Our officers are unpaid. They work 
voluntarily. Bad leaders should be 
replaced, of course. But good leaders 
should be valued, encouraged and 
re-elected. 

Huge political strength derives from 
the continuity of good leaders. Lenin 
famously discussed this in What is to be 
done? (1902). He cites social democracy 
in Germany and how it attracted millions 
of supporters. These millions, Lenin goes 
on to comment approvingly, “value their 
‘dozen’ tried political leaders” and firmly 
“cling to them”. 

Naturally members of hostile 


parties in the Reichstag taunted the 
social democrats because of the 
continuity of their leadership. Lenin 
puts these words into their mouths: 
“Fine democrats you are indeed! Yours 
is a working class movement only in 
name; in actual fact the same clique 
of leaders is always in evidence, the 
same Bebel and the same Liebknecht, 
year in and year out, and that goes on 
for decades.” 4 As might be expected, 
for Lenin such accusations were to 
be treated with utter contempt. They 
amount to a demagogic attempt to 
undermine the workers’ movement 
by dividing masses from their leaders. 

Yet, even before Left Unity has 
learnt to walk, we have hobbled 
ourselves with a constitutional clause 
which in the name of control from 
below internalises demagogic attacks 
on leadership continuity. Lenin called 
such an approach - advocated in his 
time by opportunists both within 
German and Russian social democracy 
- as the “profundity of fools”. 5 

There are other time bombs. Clause 
9d stipulates that, once “Left Unity 
reaches 2,000 members, the provisions 
in 7d will come into force”. This is a 
clause that will end decision-making 
at national conferences on the basis of 
one member, one vote. At the moment 
this principle works well and is entirely 
practical. According to Andrew Burgin, 
national treasurer: “We have around 
2,000 members.” 6 Yet only around 250 
comrades turned up to the November 
2014 conference in London. Not that 
he is advocating leaving behind the 
OMOV formula (at least as far as 
I know). It also has to be admitted, 
however, that many branches barely 
function or have ceased to function 
altogether. Triggering a national 
delegate conference because paper 
membership has reached 2,000 would 
perhaps disenfranchise a large portion 
of members (I do not possess exact 
figures). True, all would be allowed 
to attend, but only as “visitors” (9diii). 

Meanwhile there is a provision 
for the national council to organise 
e-conferences “on specific single issues” 
(10b). How they would be conducted 
in a genuinely democratic manner - ie, 
with proper debate, giving a hearing 
to minority viewpoints, appreciating 
swings of opinion, etc - boggles the 
imagination. The whole thing smacks 
to me of rule by referendum - the 
favourite device of Louis Bonaparte, 
Adolph Hitler, Alex Salmond, Beppe 
Grillo and Nigel Farage. 

With all this in mind it is clear that 
Left Unity would be well advised to 
revisit the constitution as a matter of 
urgency. A special conference has to 
be called if there is a two-thirds vote 
by the national council, a resolution 
passed by 25% of braches or a petition 
which gather 25% of the membership 
(9b). The Communist Platform is well 
placed to give such a lead • 

Notes 

1. Eg, the late Mike Marqusee condemned Blair’s 
internalisation of Thatcherism in the Labour Party: 
“... hailed as a major democratic innovation, [the 
“plebiscitary postal ballots”] eliminate informed 
collective decision-making and transform every 
key decision into a test of loyalty to the leader¬ 
ship” {New Left Review July-August 1997). 

2. N Sohrabi Revolution and constitutionalism in 
the Ottoman empire and Iran Cambridge 2011, 
p203. 

3. W Yiaoqi China s civil service reform Abingdon 
2012, plOl. 

4. VI Lenin CWV ol 5, Moscow 1977, p461. 

5. VI Lenin CWV ol 5, Moscow 1977, p462. 

6. http://leftunity.org/left-unity-and-elections- 
some-brief-thoughts. 
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MINERS 1984-85 


A death in Wales 


The theme of violence - on 
and off the picket line - was a 
constant and contentious issue 
throughout the miners’ Great 
Strike of 1984-85. Almost alone 
on the left, The Leninist - the 
forerunner of today’s Weekly 
Worker - consistently agitated 
for the formation of workers’ 
defence corps. If organised and 
under the democratic control of 
the militant rank and file in the 
National Union of Mineworkers 
and the miners support 
committees, we argued, such 
bodies could have transformed 
the defensive actions of the 
miners - the spontaneous 
retaliation against police 
attacks, the sporadic attacks 
on scabs or coach companies 
transporting them - ana put the 


strikers on the front foot. 

In glaring contrast, the bulk 
of the left in Britain - whether 
ostensibly revolutionary or 
Labourite - were decidedly 
squeamish on the subject. At 
best, they simply echoed Arthur 
Scargill’s limp apologetics 
about the use of force being 
legitimate on the picket line 
alone. At worst, they moaned 
about the attacks of the police 
or totally ignored an issue that 
clearly made them extremely 
uncomfortable. Then a death in 
Wales on November 30 1984 
posed the issue point blank. 

David Wilkie worked as 
a cabby for a small firm in 
Cardiff. He had seen business 
ick up during the strike, as 
e was regularly booked to 


transport scabbing miners 
to work and, on that fateful 
morning for him, his fare was 
one David Williams, who 
was breaking the strike at the 
Merthyr Vale pit. Wales was 
more or less solid in the strike, 
and the Merthyr Tydfil area in 
articular had a reputation for 
eing amongst the most militant 
in the country. 2 The solid 
proletarian traditions of this 
part of the UK, plus the huge 
support the miners in Wales 
were able to rely on during 
the 1984-85 struggle, should 
have left no room for doubt 
in the minds of both Williams 
and Wilkie that their actions 
that morning would have been 
viewed as beneath contempt by 
masses of people, not simply 


striking miners. In case they 
had any confusion on the issue, 
they could simply have looked 
out of the cab’s windows. They 
were being accompanied by two 
police cars and a motorcycle 
outrider to protect them from 
potential attacks. 

Just after the Rhymney 
Bridge roundabout, two young 
striking miners - Dean Hancock 
and Russell Shankland - 
dropped a large concrete block 
from a bridge above the road. 
Williams was slightly injured, 
but Wilkie was killed instantly. 
Hancock and Shankland were 
convicted of murder in May 
1985 - on hearing this verdict, 
700 miners walked out of the 
Merthyr Vale pit in protest. 

Of course, Wilkie’s death 


was seized on by the likes of 
Labour leader Neil Kinnock 
and other traitorous wretches 
in the workers’ movement, 
such as TUC general secretary 
Norman Willis. (Kinnock 
actually addressed a rally on 
the night of the killing, and was 
continuously heckled after he 
started his speech by saying, 
“We meet here in the shadow 
of an outrage” - he went on to 
repeat his condemnations of 
miners’ violence in general.) 

But as this front page of The 
Leninist from January 1985 
makes clear, it was not simply 
outright traitors such as 
Kinnock who felt politically 
queasy in the aftermath of 
Wilkie’s death. 

Mark Fischer 


By any means necessary! 



Unequal means of violence 


T he miners’ strike is undoubtedly 
historic in its importance. On its 
outcome hangs the balance of 
forces between labour and capital in the 
period ahead. Its strategic importance 
is well recognised by a state which has 
thrown into the struggle the full power of 
its courts, its police force, and its mind- 
bending media machine. And such has 
been the determination of the Tories 
to secure victory that they have been 
prepared to see the social peace which 
has characterised Britain since World 
War II shattered in their efforts to crush 
the National Union of Mineworkers. 

Against the concerted offensive 
of the state, the National Coal Board 
and the Tory government, the usual 
methods of trade union struggle have 
proved woefully inadequate. Even 
the militant flying picket tactics, first 
developed by the miners themselves 
in 1972, 3 have come off worst against 
the dogs, batons, riot shields, cavalry 
charges and snatch squads of the newly 
organised national police force. 

As a result of this the miners have 
been forced to look to new tactics; 
they have even had the temerity 
to reply to state terrorism through 
organising their own violence, 
including guerrilla actions. And how 
the assorted misleaders of the working 
class - above all Kinnock and Willis 
- have berated them. These lovers of 
parliamentary rhetoric, these parsons 
of class-collaboration, these lackeys 
of the bosses, who have utterly failed 
to deliver the promises of solidarity 
passed so resoundingly at the Trades 
Union Congress and Labour Party 
conference, now have the gall to sit in 
pompous judgement over the miners, 
as they desperately and alone fight for 
their jobs, communities and indeed the 
entire working class. 

The killing of taxi driver David 
Wilkie provided both the bosses’ media 
an opportunity for a new propaganda 
assault on the militant miners and the 
Kinnocks and the Willises with a new 
justification to stab the strike in the 
back. Because of this some revolution¬ 
ary posers, so-called champions of the 
rank and file, like the Socialist Workers 
Party, have come out against what they 
moronically call “individual attacks”. 
They declare that fire-bombing, 
beating up scabs on their way to work 
or in their homes, and the dropping 
of the three-foot concrete block onto 
Wilkie’s taxi let the TUC and the 
Labour Party off the hook when it 
comes to delivering genuine solidarity. 

But do these Labourites need an 
excuse to scab? The truth is that the 
Labour Party carries out the same 


policies when in office as the Tories. 
Remember In place of strife 4 and 
Labour’s attempt to chain the unions - 
the social contract, which saw workers’ 
wages fall by an unprecedented extent 
this century, 5 and how they deployed 
troops to break the firemen’s strike. 
And what about foreign policy? As 
with the Tories, Labour has pursued 
undeviatingly the interests of British 
imperialism: from calling British 
workers to kill their German brothers 
on the fields of Flanders and Verdun to 
sending troops into the Six Counties 
in August 1969. And didn’t they back 
Thatcher’s Falklands/Malvinas war 
and celebrate British imperialism’s 
victory? So it’s Neil and the Labour 
Party tops who play “Maggie’s game”, 
not the miners. No wonder militant 
miners have been tearing up their 
Labour Party cards in disgust, no 
wonder tens of thousands are looking 
for a revolutionary alternative to the 
Eurocommunists’ favourite Labourite. 

In class war, as in war between 
nations, there can be deaths. Innocent 
victims we regret. But, as to death 
or injury amongst the enemy - the 
bourgeoisie, the lords of finance capital 
and their mercenary army of hirelings - 
we shall lose no sleep. Let’s be brutally 
frank. Taxi driver David Wilkie regularly 
drove scabs. He supported them, he 
knew the risks and was well paid for 
taking them. Those who languish in 
gaol accused of his “murder” are soldiers 
of the class war. Far from distancing 


ourselves from them, condemning them, 
treating them like pariahs, the working 
class has a sacred duty to give them full 
moral and material solidarity. Not to do 
so is to commit a contemptible act of 
cowardice. 

In the past we praised Arthur 
Scargill for what we said was his 
“refusal to condemn miners’ violence”. 
Unfortunately this can now no 
longer be said. Under pressure of a 
sanctimonious Kinnock, a virulent 
media campaign, a TUC which could 
starve the NUM of vital cash, and 
perhaps in order to court the bishops, 
he caved in and “disassociated the 
NUM” from the guerrilla action which 
killed Wilkie. This is as much a folly 
as it is unforgivable. 

Scargill, having failed to organise 
workers’ defence corps to protect 
miners’ picket lines and mining 
communities from police terror, forced 
militant miners to take matters into 
their own hands and organise hit squads 
and fighting formations themselves. Of 
course, this has had its cost. Violence 
is inevitably misdirected, blunt, 
uncoordinated. But the fault for this 
must not, cannot, be placed at the feet 
of the militant miners. The fault lies 
at the top! And not just with Arthur 
Scargill, Mick McGahey and Peter 
Heathfield, but those who falsely claim 
to be the leadership of the proletariat. 

The executive committee of the 
Communist Party stands exposed. 
They have made no move, no call, 


to organise miners’ counter-violence. 
And what goes for them goes for the 
petty bourgeois pretenders like the 
already mentioned SWP, as well as 
the Trotskyite entrists into the Labour 
Party like Militant and Socialist 
Action. And hasn’t Scargill’s retreat on 
violence shown up the tailists and the 
scab-lovers? Following it, those who 
had been for so long dumb suddenly 
found the power of speech. The 
Welsh congress of the CPGB voted 
for a motion denouncing the attack on 
Wilkie’s taxi as “senseless” and having 
“no place in the legitimate struggle of 
the miners”; while Morning Star editor 
comrade Tony Chater discovered that 
for nine months the “Tory media” had 
been focusing “on violence no trade 
unionist would condone”; and the 
Young Communist League general 
council decided to by 13 votes to 
11 to “express its condolences” with 
Wilkie’s widow. 

It is these charlatans who must 
be condemned, not the militant 
miners who have, against great odds, 
heroically, audaciously and trail- 
blazingly, fought fully trained scab- 
herders equipped with the latest anti¬ 
personnel gear. 

In his statement attacking miners’ 
violence Scargill went out of his way 
to make it clear that his condemnation 
did not apply to picket-line violence, 
but he refused to go the whole 
hog and condemn all violence, as 
Kinnock insists he must. If this is 


the case, we would ask Arthur, what’s 
the difference between violence on 
and off the picket line? If violence on 
the picket line is justified when does 
it stop being so? Ten yards from the 
picket line? 100 yards? One mile? 
It is like asking how long is a piece 
of string. 

When the capitalist state sets in 
motion its monstrously repressive 
machinery to destroy the NUM, 
when pickets are mercilessly clubbed 
down, when whole areas are turned 
into virtual police states and when 
the police invade miners homes, isn’t 
it fully justified to use any means 
to resist? We say yes! And to make 
resistance really effective, to give 
the thugs in blue a taste of their own 
medicine, to ensure that violence is 
well aimed with the minimum of mess, 
we yet again call for the formation of 
workers’ defence corps. 

We are the last to counterpose one 
form of struggle against another. We 
say all forms must be considered, 
taking into account the concrete 
situation and its demands. We must 
learn from the successful general who 
combines the strategic tank thrust with 
air strikes, black propaganda, artillery 
bombardment and assassination and 
sabotage behind enemy lines. So, while 
advocating the organisation of violence 
through workers’ defence corps, we 
do not counterpose this to leafleting, 
mass picketing, reasoned argument, 
blacking, national demonstrations, let 
alone the general strike. For us they are 
complementary • 

Jack Conrad 

Notes 

1. An exception was the Workers Power group, 
many of whose tactical demands in the strike were 
parallel to ours. And thus, ironically enough, given 
Trotskyist orthodoxy about its ‘betrayal’, with 
those of the CPGB in the 1926 strike. Our party’s 
record in 1926 was an important source of inspira¬ 
tion for our own tactical approach in 1984-85. 

2. See The Times December 1 1984. 

3. The 1972 dispute - over pay - was the first of¬ 
ficial miners’ strike since 1926 (although there had 
been numerous unofficial disputes). It lasted seven 
weeks and was tipped in the miners’ favour by the 
battle of Saltley Gate, when 2,000-plus miners’ 
pickets outside a coke works in Birmingham were 
joined by thousands of other workers from the 
city, mobilised largely by industrial militants of 
the CPGB. 

4. The government white paper In place of strife 
was proposed by the Labour secretary of state for 
employment and productivity, Barbara Castle. It 
was an attempt to rein in the power of the unions 
that anticipated many of the attacks later launched 
by the Tories. It met with concerted opposition 

in the form of the Liaison Committee for the 
Defence of Trade Union which organised a series 
of mass protest strikes. 

5. The 1970s ‘social contract’ was an attempt by 
Harold Wilson’s Labour government to embroil 
the trade union movement in voluntary wage 
restraint 
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The artist must take sides 


Exhibition: Conscience and conflict: British artists and the Spanish Civil War 

Pallant House Gallery, Chichester until February 15, 2015; then Laing Art Gallery, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from March 7 to June 7 



Pablo Picasso: red period 


T he Spanish Civil War 1936- 
39 was the opening chapter of 
World War II. Central themes 
of the inter-imperialist conflict 
were acted out in Spain: democracy 
versus dictatorship, socialism versus 
fascism, enlightenment values versus 
obscurantism, internationalism versus 
xenophobic nationalism. 

This war was fought, on the 
one hand, by forces loyal to the 
democratically elected republic and, 
on the other, by nationalist rebels led in 
a putsch by general Francisco Franco. 
Quickly, the French and British 
governments announced their non¬ 
interventionist policies and embargoed 
any voluntary choice by their citizens 
to join the republican forces. Hitler 
and Mussolini had no such qualms. 
Around 75,000 of their troops served 
with Franco’s fascists as ground 
troops, as well as in the Luftwaffe and 
in Mussolini’s navy. 

Forty thousand volunteers from 53 
countries flocked to the other side and, 
despite the British ban, 2,500 left the 
UK to join in the struggle, becoming 
part of the legendary International 
Brigades. UK volunteers were 
organised by the Communist Party 
of Great Britain and consisted largely 
of working class men and women. 
Additional participation came from 
middle class intellectuals, poets and 
writers: eg, W H Auden, John Comford 
and George Orwell, scientists such 
as JBS Haldane and even aristocrats 
like Winston Churchill’s communist 
nephew, Esmond Romilly, who 
left for Spain with his companion, 
Jessica Mitford, one of celebrated 
Mitford sisters. (Of the other sisters, 
Nancy, travelled to France after 
Franco’s victory, to assist the defeated 
republicans in their vast refugee 
camps, whereas Diana married the 
British fascist leader, Oswald Mosley, 
and Unity devoted her energies to 
assisting Hitler in his aims.) 

Not well known is the history of 
British artists’ involvement in the 
Spanish Civil War, but this exhibition 
rectifies this. From the very first, artists 
travelled to Spain to join in the stmggle, 
or agitated here to raise funds for the 
republican cause. The first Briton to 
be killed - and this in advance of the 
brigades’ formation - was a communist 
artist, Felicia Browne. When her body 
was recovered from the battlefield, a 


sketchbook was also found, filled with 
drawings of her fellow militia and other 
Spaniards. Others who travelled to Spain 
were the surrealist painter and collector, 
Roland Penrose, the etcher, SW Hayter, 
and the cartoonist, WD Rowney, also 
killed in battle. Fifteen-year-old Michael 
Ayrton volunteered, but was recalled by 
his mother, Labour politician Barbara 
Ayrton Gould; while Henry Moore and 
Jacob Epstein were prevented from 
going by the British government. 

Whether or not artists made the 
journey, they became active in the 
struggle, creating posters, weaving 
banners and offering artworks for sale 
in benefit exhibitions and auctions. 
Artists went out to Spain not only 
to fight, but also to record Spain’s 
artistic heritage, vital at a time when 
nationalist propaganda was claiming 
that the republican government was 
selling off artworks from the Prado 
Museum or religious icons from 
churches - lies on a Goebbels scale. 
Artists helped arrange for a London 
exhibition of Goya’s etching series, 
Disasters of war , at the Victoria and 
Albert. Even though the etchings were 
produced at the beginning of the 19th 
century, their London showing angered 
Franco and the nationalists, while the 
pusillanimous British government 
prevaricated before authorising the 
exhibition to go ahead. 

An important development was the 
involvement of the Artists International 
Association, formed in 1933 in view 
of the rise of German Nazism and 
Italian fascism. Their declared aim 
was to mobilise the “international 
unity of artists against imperialist 
war on the Soviet Union, fascism and 
imperial oppression”. By the outbreak 
of the civil war, the association had 
600 members, including Augustus 
John, Stanley Spencer, Eric Gill, 
Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant. 
Younger artists were Henry Moore, 
Barbara Hepworth, John Piper and 
Ben Nicholson. Core members of the 
association were communists and this 
led, in due course, to some disputes 
with artists from tendencies other than 
academic or socialist realism. 

The main dispute was with the 
surrealists, whose first exhibition in 
Britain in 1936 coincided with the 
outbreak of the civil war and who, 
as a group, strongly identified with 
the republican cause. The British 


surrealist group issued a number of 
proclamations and declarations to 
counter the charge that they were 
dilettantes, interested only in the 
psychic state of the individual. The 
energetic Roland Penrose now pulled 
off a master-stroke: he visited Picasso 
and convinced the artist to allow his 
epic painting Guernica to be brought 
over to England. 

In 1937, the German bombing of 
the Basque town of Guernica was the 
first European aerial attack against a 
purely civilian target. It so shocked 
world opinion that the nationalists 
tried to disclaim authorship and put 
the blame on the republicans, to no 
avail. Catalysed by the bombing, 
Picasso worked tirelessly to produce a 
large painting which became a totemic 
emblem of the suffering caused by the 
bombing. Guernica was the centrepiece 
of the Spanish Pavilion at the 1937 
Paris World’s Fair. Although the 
Spanish finance minister, Juan Negrin, 
wrote that “in terms of propaganda, 
the presence of the mural painted by 
Picasso is equal to a military victory 
on the front”, many artists in the AIA 
believed that cubism was ill-suited to 
conveying a political message. One 
who joined in the criticism was the art 
historian, Anthony Blunt, who voiced 
his opposition in The Spectator , only 
to reverse his opinion after the war. 

As a result of the bombing and 
further menacing attacks from the 
nationalists, the Basque government 
asked countries to give temporary 
asylum to its refugee children. The 
British government refused, citing 
its non-interventionist position, but 
volunteer associations pressured the 
authorities, who reluctantly gave 
ground and warned that not a penny 
contribution would be made from the 
treasury. In all 40,000 children arrived 
in Britain. With her husband serving 
as surgeon at the front, the communist 
photographer, Edith Tudor-Hart, visited 
the children’s camps and during that 
summer took a series of memorable 
documentary photos of their new life. 

Meanwhile, Penrose decided that 
bringing Guernica to London would 
convince many of its importance, and 
this is what happened. In 1938 it was 
exhibited, along with 67 preliminary 
studies, at the New Burlington Galleries, 
which in 1936 had been the venue for 
the international surrealist exhibition. 


Sales of the catalogue were donated to 
the National Committee for Spanish 
Relief, whose patrons and supporters 
included Virginia Woolf and EM 
Forster, filmmaker Humphrey Jennings 
and CPGB leader Harry Pollitt. The 
preliminary studies were then exhibited 
in Oxford, a show organised by the future 
labour MP, Denis Healey, before returning 
to London to be reunited with Guernica 
at the Whitechapel Gallery. Here the 
exhibition was opened by leader of the 
opposition, Clement Attlee, who had 
the Nol International Brigades battalion 
named after him. The Whitechapel 
attracted 15,000 visitors, many of them 
from the industrial East End working 
class, and raised considerable sums for 
a food ship, as well as large quantities 
of working men’s boots (the price of 
admission), which were sent to the 
Spanish front. Finally, in 1939 Guernica 
travelled to Manchester and was exhibited 
in a car showroom there, again attracting 
large crowds, while the studies were 
shown in Leeds. 

At the time Picasso was painting 
Guernica , a large gathering was held 
at the Royal Albert Hall in London and 
the programme featured a preliminary 
sketch for the mural. This fundraiser 
was addressed by the African- 
American actor and singer, Paul 
Robeson, who was due to broadcast 
from Moscow, but instead decided to 
come in person. His appearance was a 
sensation and in his speech, he made 
telling points: “The artist must take 
sides ... the liberation of Spain from the 
oppression of fascist reactionaries is 
not a private matter for the Spaniards, 
but the common cause of all advanced 
and progressive humanity.” 

As Europe slid towards a greater 
armed conflict, it is fitting to leam that 
so many artists sided against fascism 
as soon as it erupted in conflict on 
Spanish soil. Unsurprisingly Britain 
and other imperialist powers tried to 
wish the problem away. For the 1938 
London May Day procession, artist FE 
Me William fashioned papier-mache 
masks of Neville Chamberlain, which 
were then worn by surrealist artists as 
a protest against non-intervention. One 
artist, the German emigre Walter Nesler, 
clearly understood the danger: his 
painting, Premonition 1937 , uncannily 
depicted a bombed London around St 
Paul’s, three years before the event • 
Rene Gimpel 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Struggle 
must be 
politicised 


Building 


the union is no lottery 



How the PCS is trying to get members paying again 


T he Public and Commercial 
Services leadership is under 
severe pressure to come up 
with an answer to a Tory attempt to 
smash the union. The Conservatives 
invited government departments to 
consider removing the automatic 
deduction from wages of trade union 
subscriptions and this is already being 
implemented. 

This comes in parallel with 
proposals to further restrict the right 
of public-sector unions to strike. If the 
Tories win an outright majority, they 
will ban strikes in the health, education, 
transport and fire services unless the 
unions win support for action from 
40% of all those entitled to vote. At 
present some unions would be pleased 
if the turnout in a ballot reached 40% 
and only around a quarter of recent 
strikes in the sectors concerned would 
have been legal under the proposals. 
For example, according to Transport 
for London, only 16% of those entitled 
to vote put their cross against ‘yes’ in 
a recent bus drivers’ action. 

This has been coming for some 
time - almost since the beginning of 
the current electoral cycle. The Tories 
knew they would face stiff opposition 
to austerity, so they have long been 
planning to undermine union rights 
in the public services, claiming that 
strikes affecting key services were 
an attack on the “hard-working 
majority” and democracy itself. So 
the manifesto proposal represents a 
continuation of Margaret Thatcher’s 
anti-trade union laws. As TUC general 
secretary Frances O’Grady said, “The 
Conservatives know that this threshold 
will effectively end the right to strike 
in the public sector.” 

However, the problem stems back 
to proposals first put forward in the 
1969 Labour white paper, In place of 
strife , and subsequently implemented 
by the Tories, for all strikes to be 
subject to a secret ballot. This resulted 
in union members receiving a ballot 
paper through the post asking them to 
vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to industrial action 
proposals, upon which they must decide 
as atomised individuals. The only 
‘discussion’ of the proposals for many 
members comes in the form of a union 
recommendation, on the one hand, and 
media propaganda, on the other. 

A much more effective - and more 
democratic - method of decision¬ 
making would involve debating 
the options at workplace meetings 
before a decision is taken. This would 
allow questions to be raised about, 
for instance, the likely length of the 
strike, its objectives and the ‘bottom 
line’ for a settlement. Under such 
circumstances, doubters would be far 
less likely to scab - they have, after all, 
actually participated in the debate and 
would be more likely to understand the 
arguments. This would vastly increase 
membership participation in the 
process and be hugely more democratic 
- which, of course, is why the Tories 
would never countenance such 
proposals. Under such circumstances 
the unions would be far more likely to 
win an overall majority for action (ie, 
a majority of the entire membership). 
But, as any union leader will tell you, 
the Conservatives are not interested 
in genuine democracy - if the 40% 
threshold applied to general elections, 
there would be very few MPs elected. 


Turning now to the situation in the 
civil service, the PCS has been thrown 
into crisis by the decision to end the 
deduction of union subscriptions at 
source - the ‘check-off’ system. The 
practice originated with the Labour 
government in the 1970s. Under 
Harold Wilson’s ‘social contract’, a 
compromise was agreed between the 
Labour government and the trade 
union bureaucracy to tame the power 
of the shop steward - following the 
withdrawal of In place of strife. The 
collection of dues through the employer 
rather than the shop steward was seen 
as an indirect means of weakening 
the latter’s power. It was the Liaison 
Committee for the Defence of Trade 
Unions and shop-steward power that 
defeated In place of strife and then 
saw off Edward Heath’s Industrial 
Relations Act. The intention of the 
social contract was to undermine shop- 
steward power and leave the union 
bureaucracy more firmly in control. 

As a result unions became more 
and more hollowed out: the union 
tops became complacent and the 
membership was left passive and 
atomised. In this situation the ending 
of the check-off system has meant that 
union revenue has dried up overnight. 
Not that the change came out of the 


blue - this has been just one among 
many attacks on trade unions in the 
civil service, including cuts in the 
time union representatives have to 
represent their members. But what 
has come out of the blue - for the 
rank and file, that is - has been the 
decision of the PCS leadership to curb 
union democracy. It was just before 
Christmas that the union announced 
it was suspending elections. This was 
one of the “bold financial decisions 
[that] are being taken by the NEC 
to ensure the union’s stability”. By 
suspending the national and group 
elections now due PCS will save 
around £600,000. The union admitted 
that the “extremely difficult” decision 
would be unexpected. However, it was 
carried out to safeguard the survival 
of the union. 

A subsequent item on the PCS 
website, responding to questions about 
the suspension of elections, informed 
the membership that the union 
“found this a heavy responsibility”, 
but no other choice could be made. 
However, the decision will be subject 
to confirmation at the annual delegate 
conference in May, thus ensuring, the 
union says, that the decision will be 
fully accountable according to the 
democratic process of the union. So 


the people who made the decision are 
going to determine the agenda, and 
the time for debate on this important 
decision. PCS union members will 
already be aware that the duration of 
the annual delegate conference was 
reduced by one day in 2014 - also to 
save money. 

Cliff edge 

The rationale for the decisions of 
the national executive came to light 
when a confidential report to the 
NEC for its meeting of December 
18 was published on the internet. 
This revealed that negotiations had 
been ongoing about the disposal of 
the Clapham Junction headquarters, 
with the NEC authorising the sale for 
£25 million to a real estate fund. The 
report also reveals the parlous state 
of the union’s finances - substantial 
pension liabilities that cannot be met, 
loss of income due to both job cuts 
and especially the ending of check¬ 
off, and a poor response by members 
to the union’s appeal to sign up to 
direct debit instead - currently only 
around 30% of members have taken 
up the invitation to pay their dues in 
this way. Essentially the PCS is living 
close to a financial cliff edge, having 
to sell its prime possession just to meet 


running costs. 

The cancellation of these elections 
contravenes the union’s own rules 
stipulating that they must be held 
annually. Of course, there is a get- 
out clause stating that “in exceptional 
circumstances” the leadership can vary 
the time span. Now, I do not know 
what this means in plain English, 
but what the union goes on to say is 
that for reasons of what it calls ‘ force 
majeure ”, or circumstances beyond 
its control - in this case the need to 
direct all its full-time staff onto the 
direct debit campaign - elections can 
be suspended. 

This is disastrous. The NEC should 
have insisted that the election go ahead 
and use it to inspire the membership 
by laying out what can be achieved 
by a strong, financially secure union 
with a committed leadership and 
fighting membership. Instead it has 
literally turned the issue into a lottery. 
If you sign up to direct debit you will 
be entered into a draw, where the first 
prize is £1,200. Instead of patronising 
the membership, why not try to direct 
their anger against a government that 
is out to break the union. This struggle 
should be politicised, not turned into a 
cheap version of the lottery • 

Simon Wells 
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